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FROM THE EDITOR 


More on Member Involvement 


n the last couple of issues, we’ve been beat- 
[= the drum for more member involve- 

ment—both as article authors for the Journal 
and as museum volunteers. I want to thank those 
of you who responded to my call for articles. 
Thanks to you-—as you'll see from looking over 
the table of contents—the Journal continues to 
fulfill its mission of bringing you a variety of 
high-interest, member-created stories every 
quarter. 

Keep in mind that, besides welcoming mem- 
ber articles, we also have at least one spot for a 
Contributing Editor. If there is an area of our 
hobby that is of particular interest to you and 
you would like to publish a short article in the 
Journal each quarter, contact me and let’s 
discuss it! 

I note in the museum column that some new 
volunteers are being welcomed. I don’t know if 
any of them joined the staff as a result of Allan 
Pellnat’s guest editorial in the July issue. But if 
you are close enough to Bloomfield and have 
some time to give, why not assist in the exciting 
work of moving the museum into its new build- 
ings and—later—perhaps acting as a museum 
docent? Interested? You might start by re-read- 
ing Allan’s editorial. 

Another area where we could use some help 
is in the “Moonlight Restorations” seminar 
given every year at our annual conference. The 


format is open-ended and relaxed because this is 
an evening seminar and the last talk of the day. 
There are three or four formal presentations on 
restoration projects or techniques, and the hope 
is to stimulate the very knowledgeable members 
of our audience to comment on what is being 
presented and share their own ideas. 

We’ve had some very spirited discus- 
sions-typically lasting for a couple of hours. At 
the end of the last session, Ken Owens (our 
restoration columnist and one of the regular pre- 
senters) came up to me and said “wouldn’t it be 
great if we could keep this going until mid- 
night?” That would indeed be great—so if you 
have some material you’d like to share with the 
group and perhaps receive some constructive 
input in return—contact me and lets discuss it! 
Contact info is under “Journal Submissions” on 
the inside front cover. 


About Our Copy Editor 


This is the issue in which we recognize our 
volunteer column editors, whose dedicated joint 
effort forms the backbone of every issue of the 
Journal. You'll find their biographies in the ar- 
ticle “Meet Our Column Editors” elsewhere in 
this issue. But another volunteer who is not in 
this group also deserves special recognition. He 
is Joe Schroeder, W9JUV, our Copy Editor. 

Joe has set standards for how our words are 

(continued on page I1) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


ANOTHER AR-8506-B RESTORED 

The following letter, forwarded by Bill 
Fizette, concerns Gene Garrison’s two articles in 
our last issue (one of which appeared in “The 
Communication Receiver’’). 

I read the articles, “Liberty Ships and Victory 
Ships,” and, “The RCA Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion Model AR-8506-B Liberty Ship and Victory 
Ship Receiver,” with great interest. I have also 
recently resurrected one of the receivers. Mine 
was in worse shape than yours as the dial, dial 
cover, and all the panel labels had shrunk and 
turned black, After much work it is almost like 
new and working very well. 
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There is a metal tag on my panel labeled, 
“USA, LIB-44-234.” The set is s/n 44505 dated 
June 1944. It would be nice to have some prove- 
nance, but I have found no connection to the 
#234. At first I thought it might be hull number, 
but for 1944 that would be around 1800-2000. I 
also have an ET-8019A transmitter to go with it, 
and it would be nice to have the ship too (hi). 

I have corresponded with some retired Ger- 
man ROs, and all say they did not DF on receiver 
radiation during the war. They had good under- 
water listening apparatus) that could hear ship’s 
screws up to 50 sea-miles away. They certainly 
knew about receiver radiation, but figured they 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 

I would like to take this moment to wish you 
all a happy and joyous holiday season. At this 
time of year we reflect on what has transpired 
during the past year. We may even get to work 
on one of the project radios we purchased in 
2007. We also give thanks for all of the friend- 
ships that we made and renewed—one of the 
nicest things about of going to the radio meets. 

The dates for the 2008 conference are August 
20, 21, 22, and 23. Early registration will be on 
Wednesday evening and the Flea Market will 
open the following morning. Stay tuned for more 
info in the April Journal. We are already putting 
together the meet schedule and getting the sem- 
inars and forums lined up. As many of you have 
already know the theme will be International 
Radio. If you would like to give a talk at the con- 
ference contact me. And if you know someone 
else you think would like to participate, have him 
or her do the same. It is never too early to get 
things started. 

Now for some housekeeping items. Our mem- 
bership is now 2315 U.S., 101 Canadian, and 60 
foreign for a total of 2546. This is just slightly 
down from last year. I would ask all of you to 
help promote the AWA. Weare only as strong as 
our membership. I go to many meets around the 
country and talk about the AWA and hand out 
applications, just think what would happen if all 
of you did the same thing. 

There have been some changes in the roster of 
Officers and Directors for the club: 


OFFICERS 
President - Geoffrey Bourne 
Ist VP - Richard Neidich 
2nd VP - Ron Frisbie 
Secretary - Felecia Kreuzer 
Treasurer - Roy Wildermuth 


A sincere vote of thanks to Brian Belanger, 
who stepped down from the position of First 
Vice President. Our organization has benefited 
greatly from his dependable participation and 


careful thinking over the years. Welcome 
Richard Neidich, Felicia Kreuzer and Roy 
Wildemuth in their new roles as First Vice Pres- 
ident, Secretary, and Treasurer. 


NEW DIRECTORS 
David Bart 
John Terrey 

Roy Wildermuth 


David is the President of the Antique Radio 
Club of Illinois; John is the owner and publisher 
of Antique Radio Classified; Roy is a CPA and 
one of the volunteers at the museum. I know they 
will bring new ideas and hard work to this great 
organization. 

I would like to thank Bill Fizette for all of his 
years of service to the AWA and the board. Bill 
stepped down from the board this past Novem- 
ber. He will remain active with the club and will 
still write his column for the Journal. I you see 
him, please thank him for all of the hard work. 

The Museum has a new curator. As you might 
have heard, Ed Gable, our curator of several 
years, has been trying to lighten his work load at 
the museum. To this end he set a deadline of this 
November to find a new curator. I am pleased to 
announce that a replacement has been found. The 
museum did not have far to look. He is our own 
Bruce Roloson, who has served as club president 
and conference organizer for many years. Con- 
gratulations Bruce, I know you are up to the task. 
One of his first orders of business was to select an 
assistant curator. Drum roll please—Lauren 
Peckham. The museum is in good hands. Ed will 
also still be working at the museum. He said he is 
not going anywhere! THANK YOU ED FOR 
ALL OF YOUR HARD WORK! 

Well, enough for now. As always I am eager to 
hear from you. If you have any questions or com- 
ments feel free to contact me, but please no calls 
after 9:30 p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue, St. Albans, WV 25177 

304-722-4690 gcbourne@suddenlink.net 


would have to be within a few miles to hear it, at 
which time they could see the ship. 

RICHARD BRUNNER, AAIP 

Via e-mail 


NOW AVAILABLE—GFI ADAPTERS 


Most radio hobbyists are familiar with the pro- 
tection offered by GFCI (ground fault circuit in- 
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terrupter) receptacles. A GFCI receptacle con- 
tains an electronic circuit that senses the balance 
between the current flowing in the “hot” or black 
wire, and the return current flowing in the “neu- 
tral” or white wire. 

Since a current of 15 milliamperes flowing 
through critical parts of the body, such as the 
heart or the brain, can cause death, GFCI devices 
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are designed conservatively to shut off the power 
if the circuit senses a current imbalance of ap- 
proximately five milliamperes. Any imbalance 
in the currents flowing in the “hot” and “neu- 
tral” wires implies that electricity is flowing 
through an improper path, such as through an 
AWA member from a radio chassis to earth 
ground! 

The same technology that has been used in 
permanently mounted GFCI receptacles is now 
available in adapter form. Most list prices today 
in the Kansas City area are in the $15-$25 range. 
When shopping for one, be sure it provides 
GFCI protection and is not just a surge protector! 
Using a GFCI adapter plug is easy. Insert the 
adapter into the receptacle, and then plug your 
radio into the adapter. If any significant leakage 
current flows from the radio chassis to ground, 
power will be instantly disconnected. 

JIM COOK, WOOXX 

Olathe, KS 


OLD RADIO ON NEW RADIO 

No, it’s not a replay of The Lone Ranger or 
The Inner Sanctum. Dave Kraeuter, who hap- 
pens to be the Journal’s book reviewer, has 
taken his ideas about radio history and gone pub- 
lic with them. His radio talks, collectively called 
Old Dave’s Old Radio, can now be heard Thurs- 
day nights on radio station WNJR. That’s the 
voice of Washington and Jefferson College, a 
thousand-watt “bucket” located geographically 
in Washington, PA and electromagnetically at 
91.7 on your FM dial. If you’re not in WNJR’s 
reception area, there is a ready solution. The pro- 
grams are also being podcast. Just google WNJR 
and click on “Listen online.” 

On the program, Dave talks about such histor- 
ical radio matters as the need for electronic men- 
toring, building an AM-FM stereo receiver in the 
1970s, his 1950s kit crystal set, and Laten Fet- 
ters’ prowess at fixing television sets “on the 
road” in the 1950s and 60s. He has even included 
a segment about radios and loneliness. 

The programs appear as five- to fifteen- 
minute segments on a show produced by Austin 
Abraham and James Lavery, students at the Col- 
lege. Their show airs from 9 p.m. to 11 p.m. on 
Thursday nights and Old Dave’s vignettes are 
usually broadcast at 10 p.m. 

FROM A PRESS RELEASE 


WEINGARTEN FAKE PAYS OFF! 
Derk Rouwhorst, a well known Dutch collec- 
tor, bought the Fleming Marconi Oscillation 
Valve pictured here from Phil Weingarten in 
1996 for $750.00. Phil sold it as an original tube 
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Phil Weingarten’s 
“Fabulous Fake.” 


and supported its 
authenticity with a 
letter from Gerald 
Tyne. But when 
Derk saw my re- 
quests for stories 
— ~ about Weingart- 
en’s fakes in the AWA Senta he began to won- 
der whether his tube was genuine. He sent me 
photos of the tube and copies of his correspon- 
dence with Phil. I sent the photos to Jim Kreuzer, 
who confirmed that the tube was a Phil Wein- 
garten “replica.” Derk was VERY angry and de- 
cided to travel to the AWA Conference to attend 
my Weingarten seminar and show us his fake 
tube. He commented on how worthless it was, 
but I convinced him to put the tube and corre- 
spondence into the AWA auction. After some 
very spirited bidding by at least three people, the 
piece sold for $1950.00!! Derk was not quite so 
angry after that 
TOM PERERA 
Via e-mail 


BELFAST REPRINT 
SPARKS MEMORIES 
The reprint regarding the Belfast, ME, relay 
station in the July 2007 issue, and earlier refer- 
ences, brought back memories of my late father, 
Carleton Maylott. He worked at both the Belfast, 
ME, and Riverhead, LI, facilities very early in 
his career—in fact before finishing college. An 
old resume of his shows employment as a “‘Re- 
ceiving engineer” at Riverhead from August, 
1924 to January, 1925 and at Belfast, from Feb- 
ruary to September, 1925. He enjoyed recount- 
ing how he was at the controls the first time that 
Big Ben was heard and rebroadcast in this coun- 
try. Regrettably, I don’t know the date. Before he 
died in 1993, he was living in the Buffalo sub- 
urbs and very active in AWA activities. 
RICHARD W. MAYLOTT, W2YE 
Via e-mail 


MEASURING RECTIFIED 
HEATER VOLTAGES 

The following letter was forwarded by 
“Breadboarding” columnist Dick Parks: 

I’ve been reading your column, “Breadboard- 
ing,” the July 2007 issue of The AWA Journal 
(“What About Heater-Cathode Leakage? and 
More...’’) 

In the second paragraph, you were skeptical of 
the 52 Volt reading provided by your DC volt- 
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meter when placed across a heater string in series 
with a diode. Your DC meter appears to be doing 
a good job of extracting the average voltage be- 
cause for a rectified sinewave, the average value 
is Vavg = Vp/Pi, where Vp is the peak voltage and 
Pi = 3.1415... If the root-mean-square (RMS) 
voltage of your sinusoidal mains is, say, 117 
Vrms, then Vp = sqrt(2)*117 Vrms = 165.5 Volts, 
so Vavg = 165.5/Pi = 52.7 V. This analysis as- 
sumes an ideal diode, but the effect of a real-world 
diode voltage drop would be negligible. 

I have doubts about Ken Owens’ claim that a 
series diode drops the power only 1/sqrt(2) = 
0.7071. Placing an ideal diode in series with a re- 
sistor exposes it to the mains voltage half the time 
(a 50-percent duty cycle), so the average power 
must be half that delivered by direct connection 
(no diode). What am I missing? What’s the topol- 
ogy of the modified heater circuit Owens exam- 
ined? The reference is not listed and I don’t have 
back issues of the AWA Journal. 

A point of interest: The RMS voltage of half- 
wave rectified sinusoid is Vp/2. 

DAVE DRUMHELLER 

Bethesda, MD 


I’ve been in many discussions about this issue. 
What heats the tube is power—not voltage. The 
power through a diode connected to the line is 
the RMS of the RMS voltage. Thus the RMS volt- 
age on today’s mains is 120V. The RMS of 120 is 
85V. That is the effective voltage the tube sees— 
not half the RMS voltage. This is the value that 
must be used when calculating heater strings. If 
you use the proper type of meter, you actually 
measure 85V, but most meters will not read the 
complex waveform correctly. Thus I disagree 
with Drumheller’s last sentence. A detailed exe- 
gesis will be found in “Applied Electronics” by 
the MIT EE staff, p.256 ff Published by the MIT 
Technology Press—KO 


NEW 160M NET 

An informal 160 meter net, dubbed the AWA 
Top Band Net, has been started by members 
WIUJR and VA3AWA (now VE3AWA). Fre- 
quency: 1900 kHz; Time: Mondays 8 p.m. EST; 
Modes: SSB and AM. So far there is considerable 
interest in the NE area. 

BILL FIZETTE, W2DGB 

Via e-mail 


MEET OUR COLUMN EDITORS 


Some well-deserved recognition for the dedicated 
gentlemen who form the backbone of this publication. 


RICHARD BREWSTER, Television 

Richard has been hooked on electronics since 
grammar school. As a degreed Electrical Engi- 
neer, he has worked on many interesting design 
projects during his career. These include a Polaris 
submarine radio direction finder and nuclear 
power plant design. After meeting his wife, 
Susan, who was interested in antiques, he decided 
to acquire an antique radio. But he didn’t stop 
with just one! For the last 30 years, antique radios 
and, later, TVs have been his hobby with particu- 
lar interest in preserving the history of television. 

Since his retirement from Westinghouse in 
1995, the Brewsters have been actively involved 
with Mercyships. This non-governmental organi- 
zation uses ships containing hospital facilities to 
help the poorest peoples of the world. After serv- 
ing on board the MV Anastasis for 27 months they 
now spend part of each year with the ship in West 
African countries and have, most recently, re- 
turned from Sierra Leone. There, life changing 
surgeries were performed free of charge. On 
board the vessel, Susan works as a nurse while 
Richard maintains various electrical, medical 
electronics, and navigation systems on board. 
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Thanks to the internet, Richard is able to continue 
his television column even from aboard ship. 


JOHN CASALE, W2NI, Key and Telegraph 

John’s lifelong involvement in radio, telegra- 
phy, and electronics began at age nine when his 
dad (a signal repairman for the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad) gave him a telegraph sounder 
and key from a remodeled depot. He received his 
first ham license at age 15 in 1968 as WN2FHL. 

John served in the United States Army Signal 
Corps as a Television Equipment Repair Techni- 
cian. After the military, he serviced consumer elec- 
tronics and worked as a field computer technician. 

He is currently an IBEW communications 
technician with National Grid, where he special- 
izes in telemetry system maintenance. John 
holds commercial FCC Radiotelegraph and Ra- 
diotelephone licenses, and is CET (Certified 
Electronics Technician). He is also a pilot and 
FAA Certified Instrument Flight Instructor. 

A collector and restorer of telegraph instru- 
ments, John enjoys researching the history of the 
telegraph in the U.S. and, especially, documenting 
the lives and careers of lesser known inventors 
who made important contributions to the industry. 
John's columns have won two Bruce Kelley- 
OTB Awards for excellence in original 
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Historical Presentation. 


DAVE CROCKER, Radio Reproducers 

Dave has been an active radio collector for 
over 35 years. He is known for his Crosley Radio 
Company research. Besides writing for The Jour- 
nal, Dave contributes to Antique Radio Classified 
magazine, where he 1s on the editorial staff. 


WILLIAM B. FIZETTE, W2DGB, The Commu- 
nication Receiver 

Bill, who is past President of AWA, has been 
interested in radio almost as long as he can re- 
member. He received his amateur license in col- 
lege, after completing his military service at the 
end of World War II. Over the past 17 years, he 
has given generously of his time to the AWA— 
starting when Bruce Kelley asked him to do an 
OTB article on the National HRO communica- 
tion receiver. This evolved into his regular com- 
munication receiver column. 

Bill has also served a one-year hitch as OTB 
Editor and is a co-founder (with Bob Morris) of 
The AWA Review. He has served on the AWA 
board and as one of the AWA vice-presidents for 
several terms. He holds BS, MS and Ph.D. degrees 
in pharmacy and microbiology. Now retired, Bill 
attempts to work on his receivers in between the 
other demands so well known to all retirees. 


GEORGE A. FREEMAN, Mics and Men 

George graduated from Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, OH with a speech major and BA degree in 
1954. He began his broadcasting career that year 
as a Staff announcer at WKST AM/TV, New Cas- 
tle, PA, then moved up through the ranks: Begin- 
ning as top 40 DJ at WHOT AM in his hometown 
of Youngstown, OH, he served as news director or 
news editor at various stations, eventually becom- 
ing news editor at WNEW TV, New York City. 

In 1961 he moved into marketing as an ac- 
count executive for WHCT TV, Hartford, CT, 
then went back to WDRC AM/FM to work in the 
same capacity. By 1967 he was general manager 
at WCCC AM/FM, Hartford, CT. 

Freeman bought his first station, WGON AM, 
Munising, MI in 1969. He put a companion FM sta- 
tion on the air there (WQXO), then bought KGRI 
AM/FM, Henderson, TX. These stations were sold 
when he bought into a major market, Louisville, 
KY, with WDGS AM, New Albany, IN. 

That station, in turn, was sold when he be- 
came a regional manager for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. George bought his sixth 
and final station, WIKI FM, Carrollton, KY in 
the early eighties and operated it for some 17 
years before selling out in 1999, 
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Freeman was vice president of the Indiana 
Historical Radio Society, and is a board member 
and charter member of the Mid-South Antique 
Radio Collectors. He authors articles for the pub- 
lications of both clubs in addition to his column 
in The AWA Journal. With wife, Janet, he has 
authored two AWA Review articles. 


ED GABLE, K2MP, Museum News 

Ed was appointed Curator of the AWA Elec- 
tronic Communication Museum in 1997, when 
AWA founder Bruce Kelley found it necessary 
to resign because of poor health. Ed has been an 
AWA member for more than 25 years and has 
sat on the board of Directors for almost half that 
time. He is retired from a 32-year career at Har- 
ris Corporation’s RF Communications Division, 
where he held management positions in engi- 
neering, manufacturing and quality control. 

Ed is a very active Charter Life Member of the 
ARRL and is Assistant Section Manager for 
Western New York and Assistant Director of the 
Atlantic Division. He is a member of the Radio 
Club of America a Trustee of the Hammond Mu- 
seum of Radio in Quelph, Ontario, Canada, a 
past President of the Rochester Amateur Radio 
Association, twice past chairman of the 
Rochester VHF Group and past Chairman of the 
Rochester Radio Repeater Association. Ed is an 
active DXer, is on the DXCC Honor Role, has 
phone, CW and RTTY and 8 band DXCC, 
VUCC, 50 MHz WAS, Satellite Achievement 
award, and was selected the Atlantic Division 
Amateur of the year for 1982 and 1999. 

He received the AWA President’s award in 
1999, the Houck Award for Historical Preservation 
in 2004, and the Taylor award for advancement of 
television history in the same year. When not en- 
gaged in radio activities, Ed enjoys tooling around 
the countryside in his pampered Corvette roadster. 


CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR, Recent Radio, 
TV and Entertainer Obituaries and Silent Keys 

Charles has been a radio builder and enthusi- 
ast since junior high school. He received his first 
amateur radio license, K2EWH, in 1953. Charles 
is an Associate in Applied Technology, Bachelor 
of Science in Business Administration and Mas- 
ter of Library Science. 

He began his career as an electronics techni- 
cian and served in the Air Force, from 1952 to 
1956, in the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project. Later, he was employed at the Fondren 
Library at Rice University in Houston. In 1972, 
he came to head the Hartford Public Library’s 
Business, Science & Technology Department. 

Charles has been a volunteer at WJMJ-FM for 
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the past nineteen years and in retirement is the 
Librarian at the Vintage Radio & Communica- 
tions Museum of CT. He also serves as a mem- 
ber of the ARRL Historical Committee and a di- 
rector of the Pioneer Chapter 183-QCWA. 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER, New Books & Literature 
David Kraeuter was born in Homestead, PA 
in 1941. He holds an M.L.S. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has edited The 
Pittsburgh Oscillator and the monograph series 
of the Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society. Since 
the 1980s he has been interested in making the 
wealth of information buried in national patent 
publications more accessible to the public. In his 
book Radio Patent Lists and Index, 1830-1980 
published by the Edwin Mellen Press, he tabu- 
lates and indexes 6,200 U.S. and British patents 
issued to 100 radio and television inventors. 


KEN OWENS, Equipment Restoration 

Ken first became interested in electronics and 
radio as a high-school student during World War II. 
By the end of hostilities, he and a friend were oper- 
ating a thriving radio repair shop. Ken’s career as a 
full-time radio tech ended when he entered college, 
eventually earning both a B.S. and an MLS. in 
chemistry. Ken pioneered in the development of 
Mylar, working with manufacturers using the ma- 
terial in such applications as capacitors, videotapes 
and audiotapes. He became a serious radio collec- 
tor in the 1980s, a few years after his retirement, 
and specializes in 1920s broadcast sets. Ken is ac- 
tive in the Central Ohio Antique Radio Association 
and frequently gives presentations in radio theory 
and radio history. He also regularly serves as a 
member of the AWA J. Albert Moore award com- 
mittee and as a judge of the “Old Equipment Con- 
test” held at our annual conference. 


RICHARD A. PARKS, Breadboarding 

Born in 1936, Dick was brought up in Spring- 
field, MA, where his dad worked in the Westing- 
house plant that had manufactured the RA-DA 
sets. The factory junkyards provided him with 
ample stocks of rejected chassis ripe for parts- 
picking. After serving in the Navy (1953-1957), 
he entered University of Maryland and received 
his BSEE in 1961. Beginning in 1967, he made 
a career move that led him to become an expert 
in the identification of aircraft using computer- 
ized radar signal processing (an extension of the 
old military IFF techniques). 

In 1981 he became a consultant in this field, 
working mostly for the Navy and traveling 
worldwide for data collection and development 
testing. Dick now finds himself retired, which 
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makes it possible for The AWA Journal to draw 
on his varied talents. On the personal side, he 
tells us that he’s married and has five grown 
kids. An avid amateur musician, he plays in sev- 
eral groups, doubling on trumpet, trombone, 
banjo and sometimes bass fiddle. 


RICHARD RANSLEY, WA2TLR, Classified Ads 

Richard’s interest in radio goes back to his 
teens, when a neighbor gave him his first antique 
radio—a Crosley Model VI. That gift spurred his 
interest in collecting. 

After receiving an Associate Degree in Electron- 
ics, he entered the U.S. Navy and served as an Elec- 
tronics Technician, maintaining shipboard commu- 
nications and radar equipment. This was followed 
by a 38-year career with the General Electric Co. 
For many years he was in GE’s Semiconductor 
Products Department, working in Application En- 
gineering. He also spent several years as a Supplier 
Quality Engineer in the Aerospace Division. 

Richard has been active in the AWA since 
joining in 1964. He has served on the AWA 
board of directors, and is a former Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary. 


JOHN F. ROLLINS, W1FPZ, Amateur Radio 

Like so many of us, John Rollins has been in- 
terested in radio since boyhood. His hobby activ- 
ities had to be put on the shelf during World War 
II, when he served in the South Pacific, remaining 
there during his college years and early career. 
John holds Bsc, Msc and Ph.D. degrees in Petro- 
leum Geology, and spent 27 years as an explo- 
ration geologist for the Chevron Oil Co. overseas. 

His first and current license is W1FPZ, issued 
in 1951. A four year tour of duty in Madagascar 
during the early 70s netted the call SR8AR, op- 
erating a homebrew station. Later the call 
CX9AR was issued in Uruguay. Residence in a 
number of other “exotic locations” precluded 
amateur radio operations until return to the U.S. 

John retired from Chevron in the early 1980s, 
joining a petroleum engineering firm involved 
in world wide consulting. After total retirement 
from the oil business in 1984, he homebrewed 
(except for the receivers) a serious permanent 
ham station. Gradually, John’s interests and ham 
activities have gravitated towards the restoration 
and/or replica building of transmitters in the 
1924-1934 period, which he finds a never-end- 
ing source of challenge and enjoyment. 


CHUCK SCHWARK, On the Internet 

Chuck is Chief Engineer for Corplex TV, with 
over 30 years of experience in broadcast video and 
audio systems design and fabrication. His experi- 
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ence spans the industrial and broadcast video fields, 
and he now designs mobile television production 
trailers. He started tinkering with radios in seventh 
grade, and electronics has been his hobby and pro- 
fession ever since. Chuck has been collecting and 
restoring antique radios for the past 14 years, with 
special emphasis on Philco. He is the current Web 
Administrator for AWA and the Webmaster for the 
Antique Radio Club of Illinois, ARCTI. 


LUDWELL SIBLEY, The Vacuum Tube 
Ludwell Sibley is an antique-electronics 


writer and editor with 200 or so articles in a va- 
riety of publications. Currently emphasizing 
electron devices, he is tube columnist for The 
AWA Journal, edits The Tube Collector, a publi- 
cation of the Tube Collectors Association, and 
authored the book Tube Lore. An alumnus of the 
U.S. Army’s 532nd Signal Company, he has 
been qualified, by one arm of government or an- 
other, to drive trucks, operate the M-60 machine 
gun, maintain ship radars, practice professional 
electrical engineering, identify himself as 
KB2EVN, and own a skunk. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


RICHARD T. AMMON 
The Rise and Fall of the Superheterodyne Circuit 

Richard Ammon has served as a U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps Instructor of basic and advanced elec- 
tronics. He has also had a career of almost 25 years 
in broadcasting, holding positions from DJ to Sales 
Manager, and has supervised ground-up construc- 
tion of a 50 kW FM station, complete with new stu- 
dios. He has taught Radio/TV Broadcasting at 
Wabash Valley College in Mt. Carmel, IL. Most 
recently, he spent 20 years in the computer indus- 
try in varied positions that included sales and web 
site design. He currently works for the Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Tourism and Visitor’s Center. 

Richard has been collecting old radios since 
he was 12 years old, and still has the first two ra- 
dios he bought (how about an AK 944 and a Philco 
70 for six dollars?). His collection emphasizes 
1927 and earlier sets, and he has been databasing 
superhets for 8 years—so far documenting over 
seven hundred brands, models, and variations 
from 1918 to 1930. This data is on the process of 
being compiled into an illustrated reference book. 

He has served as Editor of the Colorado Radio 
Collectors’ Club newsletter and Publisher of the 
bi-monthly Transistor Radio Collector maga- 
zine. Richard is now looking for opportunities to 
get back into broadcasting and talk radio. 


MICHAEL AST 
A Tabletop AM Broadcaster 

Michael’s interest in electronics began in the 
late 1950s. With the help of a friendly ham 
neighbor, he began with a crystal set, then built 
some Knight kits and moved up to fixing radios 
and phonographs. During high school, he re- 
ceived OJT at the local TV shop. 

Pursued by the draft while a college EE major, 
Michael wound up in the Air force—serving for 
about 10 years as a Television Systems Techni- 
cian/Supervisor. After that, he went into the Aero- 
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space contract business as an engineering techni- 
cian, doing occasional TV repairs on the side. 

He is now the principal engineering techni- 
cian at the company as well as a Certified IPC 
Trainer for rework/repairs. Involved in all phases 
of the product from building prototypes to post 
production support, he primarily designs the 
packaging and builds the test equipment for 
product acceptance testing. 

Michael’s involvement with antique radio 
began around 1995, when he noticed an ad for 
Radiofest (The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
meet). He decided to pick up some old radios to 
work on as a way to relax from his high tech job. 
Due to limited space and time his collection is 
still rather small, including some post war TVs 
and a sampling of radio sets from 1924 to about 
1965. He likes to have all the sets in the collec- 
tion in working order. 

Working with his wife, Michael helps support 
dance instruction at a local college. 


MERRILL BANCROFT 
1922 Peck Superfone Radio Type Al 

Merrill has been interested in all aspects of 
early radio and broadcasting history, as well as 
DX'ing (even TV DX'ing), since about 1950. 
These interests have continued through High 
School, stints in the Navy and Lowell Tech, and 
on to the present. He retired as a Senior Service 
Technician after 35 years with Grason-Stadler a 
leading manufacturer of hearing analyzation and 
audiological medical instrumentation. Merrill 
currently has over 400 early pieces and nearly all 
the early radio publications. He and his wife go 
to every meet they can and the interest is strong 
as ever. 


JIM COOK, WOOXX 


The Mallory Bias Cell 
Jim Cook grew up around radios. His father 
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was a radio technician, and Jim obtained his first 
amateur radio license, KNODFL, in 1961 when 
he was 15 years old. He received his present call 
in 1972 and now has amateur extra privileges. 
While he was in school, Jim obtained his com- 
mercial radio license, helped his father repair 
two-way radios, and worked for AM and FM 
broadcast stations as a transmitter operator. 

He graduated with a BSEE degree from the 
University of Kansas in 1968 and worked as an 
electronic circuit designer for Texas Instruments 
until 1972. He later worked for two electric util- 
ity companies and then joined Hallmark Cards in 
Kansas City, where he has been an electrical en- 
gineer in their corporate facilities division since 
1978. Jim is a licensed professional engineer in 
Missouri, Kansas, and Illinois. 

He has taught evening electronics courses for 
twenty years as an Adjunct Professor in the Elec- 
tronics Technology program at Johnson County 
Community College in Overland Park, Kansas, 
retiring in 2006. Jim has been a member of 
AWA and ARRL for many years, is a senior 
member of IEEE, and recently joined the Tube 
Collectors Association. He collects vacuum 
tubes, old radio equipment, and early technical 
publications, and is particularly interested in the 
history of electrical and electronics technology. 


FRED MERKER, K3TAZ 
Guest Author— “Equipment Restoration” 

Fred has had an avid interest in electronics 
since his early teen years. It was a time when 
tubes were still king and transistors were in their 
early infancy. He was first licensed as an ama- 
teur radio operator in 1962, now holding Ama- 
teur Extra Class and FCC First Class Radio Tele- 
phone Licenses as well as an Associate’s Degree 
in Electronic Technology. 


FROM THE EDITOR, cont. from p. 4 


set in type—determining styles for electrical 
units, standard spelling and abbreviations, punc- 
tuation and capitalization, and all of the other 
myriad decisions that have to be made if our au- 
thor’s ideas are to be transferred to the printed 
page with clarity. He also reads all galley proofs 
to make sure that these standards are adhered to. 

Joe was the editor of HR Report, the first am- 
ateur radio newsletter, and on the editorial staff of 
Ham Radio magazine. He is a long-time member 
of AWA and The Antique Radio Club of Illinois. 

Joe has been an active radio amateur since 
1946, a VHF/UHF enthusiast with DXCC, 
WAS, and VUCC on six meters and an AMSAT 
life member and former Area Coordinator. He’s 
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During service in the U.S. Navy, he main- 
tained two-way radio equipment and meteoro- 
logical instrumentation at Kenitra, Morocco. 

Fred then worked for several years in the 2-way 
radio shop of a local electric utility before joining 
Maryland Public Television—working on every- 
thing from transmitters to studio cameras. While 
with MPT, he attended night school and received 
a Computer Science Degree from Towson State 
University. Fred was with MPT for 23 years and 
is now employed by the Baltimore CBS affiliate 
WJZ TV. He has been with WJZ in their Elec- 
tronic Maintenance Department for 10 years. 


D.K. OWENS 
Swap Meet Speaker Tester 

See “Meet Our Column Editors” elsewhere in 
this issue. 


DICK PARKS 
Restoring An Early Three-Tube Receiver 

See “Meet Our Column Editors” elsewhere in 
this issue. 


RONALD R. THOMAS, W8QYR 
Hams on Wheels: Mobile Operation in the 1950s 
Ron received a Bachelors Degree, with hon- 
ors, from Youngstown University and a Diploma 
in Advanced Communications Engineering from 
the Cleveland Institute of Electronics. He has 
written over 100 articles and two books on 
telecommunications. Ron holds an Extra Class 
amateur radio license, a Second Class Commer- 
cial Radiotelegraph license, and a First Class 
Commercial Radiotelephone license. Now a 
communications specialist in Atlanta, he has 
served as a Communications Electronics officer 
in the U.S. Air Force at Cape Canaveral with the 
rank of Captain. 


also a Life Member of both ARRL and QCWA, 
was on the ARRL VHF/UHF Advisory Commit- 
tee and the Advisory Committee for FCC’s 
WARC ’79. 

Joe has also just been made a Fellow of the 
Radio Club of America and is an active pilot, 
who was recently honored by the FAA with their 
“Wright Brothers Master Pilot” award. 

Professionally, Joe has had his own electronics 
consulting business for close to forty years, doing 
technical writing, advertising and marketing for a 
variety of small electronics firms. He was also 
Managing Editor of Electronic Instrument Digest 
magazine, a staff editor for DBI Books, owns 
Handgun Press, a small book publishing com- 
pany, and has authored many books and articles 
in the gun collecting field——Marc Ellis 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 


associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 
P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


Jan. 23-24 and 26-27 May 3 
Linc Cundall AWA Spring Meet 
Memorial OT Contest 

May 3 
January 26, 2008 AWA Museum 
CC-AWA Winter Board Meeting 
Swap Meet 

May 3 
February 9-10 AWA, Inc. 


AWA AM QSO Party Board Meeting 

March 20-22, 2008 

CC-AWA Annual 
Conference 


August 20-23 
AWA Annual 
Conference 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


lS 
LINC CUNDALL MEMORIAL 
OLD-TIME CW CONTEST 
January 23-24, 26-27 
See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 

VAN 
CAROLINAS CHAPTER 


WINTER SWAP MEET 

January 26 

Held at Columbia, SC 

See the CC-AWA web page at www.cc-awa.org 


(EN 
AWA AM QSO PARTY 
February 9, 10 
See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 

ELEN 
CAROLINAS CHAPTER 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
March 20-22 


Held at Charlotte, NC 
See the CC-AWA web page at www.cc-awa.org 
Va 


W. 
ar 


AWA SPRING MEET 
May 3 

At the Bloomfield Elementary School just around 
the corner from the A.W.A. Electronic Commu- 
nication Museum Annex at 6910 Rt. 5 and 20 (in- 
tersection with Rt. 444). Full details in the April 
AWA Journal. 
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EEX 
AWA 
rs 


AWA MUSEUM BOARD MEETING 
May 3 
To be held at the at the new Media Center (Bldg. 
2) of the future AWA Electronic Communica- 
tion Museum complex at 6925 Rtes 5&20, 
Bloomfield, NY. Details in the April AWA Jour- 
nal 

Ss 
AWA, INC. BOARD MEETING 
May 3 
To be held at the at the new Media Center (Bldg. 
2) of the future AWA Electronic Communica- 
tion Museum complex at 6925 Rtes 5&20, 


Bloomfield, NY. Details in the April AWA Jour- 
nal 


GS 
AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
August 20-23 


At the Rochester Institute of Technology Con- 
ference Center. Conference preview in the April 
AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM 

* California Historical Radio Society—For info 
on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

* CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Soci- 
ety—Meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at Gray’s History of Wireless Museum, 
which is part of The National Voice of America 
Museum of Broadcasting, Inc., located in a 
building that is now on the National Historic 
Register at 8070 Tylersville Road, Westchester, 
Ohio. 45069. For more information contact Tina 
Hauke at (513) 247-9406. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
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proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina. rr.com 
* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets at 
7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club—Meet- 
ing and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford Com- 
munity Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. 
Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The Oscil- 
lator. For more info contact Delaware Valley 
Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)—Meets monthly on the second Tues- 
day (April thru Oct) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 
p.m. in SW Houston. March and November 
meetings are held on Saturdays at the American 
Legion Hall off Alba Street in North Houston at 
9 AM. Each meeting includes an auction and 
program. Two one day auctions are held each 
spring and fall. An annual convention is held in 
February. A newsletter, The Grid Leak, 1s pub- 
lished monthly. Membership is $20/yr. Website: 
www.HVRA.org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner 713- 
721-2242 (e-mail: mingqi53@sbcglobal.net). 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono Soci- 
ety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—-Meets 
quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and Oct. Flea mar- 
ket, old equipment contest and auction at all 
events. The IHRS Bulletin has been published 
quarterly since 1971. For meet details and infor- 
mation about the club and our Indiana Historic 
Radio Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our web site 
at www. indianahistoricalradio.org, contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon Dr., 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE I 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459-8308, or 
email w9itt@sbcglobal.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IJA, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1AO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
lvrceditor@yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club (MAARC)— 
Meets monthly, usually on the third Sunday of 
the month at the Davidsonville Family Recre- 
ation Center in Davidsonville, MD. (But meets 
once or twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
web site for schedules, details and maps). Con- 
tacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 14408 Brook- 
mere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 703-818-2686 
e-mail gshearer@cox.net; Membership Chair, 
Paul Farmer, 540- 987-8759, e-mail: oldradio- 
time@hotmail.com. Website www.maarc.org 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets sec- 
ond Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets.Visit the website, 
www.njarc.org or contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 Cor- 
nellPI., Manalapan, NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, 
pvourtsis@optonline.net. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets sec- 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET a 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received high marks 
from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely-illustrated 60-page 
AWA history available for those who would like extra copies or those who were not mem- 
bers at the time of distribution and didn’t receive one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no 
limit. But once they're gone they're gone—-so act now if you are interested! Send your 
check to Antique Wireless Association, Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0431. 
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AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 
PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS:Various); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3837 kHz +/- kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20B)) 


CW 


DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, in- 
formal. Check both frequencies for activity and 
join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what 
you stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each month, 
8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 


MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: N2WZS) 
Receive 145.290 MHz 
Transmit 144.690 MHz 


With the 


TT being the fall of an odd numbered 


year it was time for the Carolinas 

Chapter to hold its Board of Directors 
elections. Joe Koester offered to handle the 
nomination and election process for the club. 
There are seven seats on our board, 
and there have been two open 
seats for some time now. 

Long time BoD member Ted 
Bryan informed me that he would 
not be seeking re-election to another 
term stating that he would like his seat to go to 
someone younger. The remaining four members, 
Robert Lozier, R.L. Barnett, Barker Edwards and 
Ernie Hite all said they will run for office again. 
Stephen Brown is an ex officio non voting member 
of the BoD by virtue of being a past club president. 

Joe mailed out nomination forms to all current 
club members. Two nominations were received be- 
sides those for the four incumbents: Joe Koester 
and Richard Owens. Since Joe lives so far from the 
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LESS ASSOC! 


ond Saturday of each month at or about 10 a.m., 
at Abemathy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley Ave., 
Oregon City, OR. Members display radios, ex- 
change information. Guests welcome at all meet- 
ings and functions, except board meetings. For 
info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, Port- 
land, Oregon 97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors—Okla- 
homa City Chapter meets second Saturday each 
month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/socializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. 
Membership, $12/yr., includes monthly Broad- 
cast News. Info: SASE to OKVRC, P.O. Box 
50625, Midwest City, OK 73140-5625; or con- 
tact Fred Karner at (405) 769-4656 or 
fkarner@cox.net; or visit our website at 
http://members.cox.net/okvre/ 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 
1804 or check www.ovrce.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 

* Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes vis- 
itors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. A 
donation auction is included in September, and 
our annual luncheon/program is held the first Sat- 
urday in December. Our newsletter, The Pitts- 
burgh Oscillator, is published quarterly. Website: 


Chapters 


main group, he declined the nomination. Richard 
can’t be on the BoD since he’s currently the club 
Vice President. 

It was decided that there wasn’t much point in 

mailing out election ballots since there were no 

contested seats and we could save the 

cost of printing and postage. The 

four nominees were elected by ac- 

clamation. We now have THREE 

empty seats on the board. The next 

step is for the BoD to appoint the club 

officers for the next two years; this will be done 
in January. 

The next event on the club calendar is our Win- 
ter Swap Meet in Columbia SC on Saturday Janu- 
ary 26th. Details about this event can be found on 
the club web page. Coming up will be our annual 
conference in Charlotte on March 20-23, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday. If you have attended the Char- 
lotte show in the last 4 years you will receive a 
brochure in the mail. 
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www.pittantiqueradios.org. For directions or 
other information call President Regis Flaherty, 
724-969-0643 (email: flaherty@netscape. com) 
or Vice President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 
(e-mail radiolady_2001@libcom. com.) 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 
Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Member- 


SUMMARY OF MINUTES 

The Antique Wireless Association, Inc. 
Membership Meeting 

Bloomfield, NY, November 11, 2007 


President Bourne called the meeting to order at 11:20 a.m. In 
addition to the AWA, Inc. board members present (see board meet- 
ing summary) several other AWA members were in attendance. 


Membership Report 

Ed Gable presented a current membership report, updated 
as of the time of the meeting. The total was 2501, including 
2340 U.S. members. The decline in membership in recent times 
appears to have leveled off. More new members joined AWA in 
2007 than in 2006. Many of these reported that they had 
learned about AWA through their ham radio activities, and QST 
ads were among the most often cited. Many others made their 
connection with AWA through Musuem visits. 


ship, $18/year. Write SPARK Inc, P.O. Box 
292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail spark- 
inc@juno.com or call John Pansing at (937) 299- 
9570. 

* Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Doug 
Wright, 625 Rolling Hills Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 
78133. e-mail dwjw@gvtc.com; website 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC.htm 


Annual Election Results 

Ed Gable reported for Nominating Committee/ Proxy Commit- 
tee Chair Ron Frisbie, who was unable to attend. A motion to ac- 
cept the report of the Proxy Committee was approved. The vote to- 
tals below include both the mailed-in proxies and votes from those 
who had voted in person at the membership meeting. 

To set the number of AWA directors at 17: For, 217; Against, 
4; Abstain, 7; Total, 228 

To elect the following board member nominees: David Bart, 
Randy Haus, Felicia Kreuzer, Lauren Peckham, Tom Peterson, 
John Terry. For, 224; against, 6; Abstain, 0; Total 230 


Misc. 

President Bourne will prepare an updated list of board mem- 
bers and their contact information to be posted on the Internet. 
The Membership Meeting was adjourned at 11:40 a.m. 

(The Minutes were prepared by Brian Belanger and summa- 
rized here by Marc Ellis.) 


SUMMARY OF MINUTES 

The Antique Wireless Association, Inc. 
Board of Directors Meeting 
Bloomfield, NY, November 11, 2007 


Attendees: Lawrence Babcock, Brian Belanger, Geoffrey 
Bourne, Marc Ellis, Edward Gable, Randolph Haus, David Kaiser, 
Felicia Kreuzer, Richard Neidich, Lauren Peckham, Allan Pellnat, 
Thomas Peterson, Bruce Roloson. Also present were newly- 
elected David Bart, John Terry and Roy Wildermuch. 


Election of Officers 

The board elected the following officers for the coming year: 
President, Geoff Bourne; First Vice President, Richard Neidich; Sec- 
ond Vice President, Ron Frisbie; Secretary, Felicia Kreuzer; Trea- 
surer, Roy Wildermuth. (Due to personal problems, former Trea- 
surer Chris Fandt was unable to discharge the duties of the posi- 
tion during much of the past year.) 


President's Report 

President Bourne reported that board member William Fizette 
had resigned due to health concerns, but will continue to do his 
column for the Journal. Bourne welcomed new board members 
John Terry, David Bart, and Roy Wildermuth. All are well-known 
in the antique radio community, and bring enthusiasm and valu- 
able experience to the board. 
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Secretary's Report/Minutes 
The minutes of the May 2007 board meeting were 
approved. 


Treasurer's Report 

Tom Peterson presented an interim financial report. He is 
continuing to gather additional information needed to com- 
plete the Association's financial data for the past year. Discus- 
sion and approval of the budget for the coming year was post- 
poned until income and expense figures for the past year could 
be finalized. A motion was approved to accept the interim fi- 
nancial report. 

A second motion was approved to direct the treasurer to 
provide a summary of first quarter expenses and a proposed 
2008 budget to the board by email at least 30 days prior to the 
May board meeting. The board will discuss and approve a final 
budget at the May meeting. 

Once the final fiscal data for this year can be reviewed, the 
Association will need to consider whether a dues increase 
might be needed. The bylaws require that any potential dues in- 
crease be discussed at two consecutive meetings. A motion 
was approved to add such a discussion to the agenda for the 
May board meeting. Should that discussion indicate that a dues 
increase is justified, then a special meeting could be called for 
the August Annual Conference. 
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Membership Report 

Ed Gable elaborated on the membership report he had pre- 
sented at the membership meeting earlier. There was a con- 
sensus of the board that increased effort should be devoted to 
keeping members and recruiting new members. That topic was 
revisited under new business. A motion to accept the member- 
ship report was approved. 


Annual Conference 

The conference had a record number of seminars this year, 
and they were of high quality. The hotel was responsive and 
the banquet a success. The flea market, however, was disap- 
pointing. Three quarters of the spaces were sold, but many of 
those spaces were unoccupied. Forecasts of rain likely kept 
away some pre-registered flea market participants. Perhaps 
some people purchased a flea market space simply to get on- 
site parking—even though there has been no problem finding 
parking on the hotel lot for the past few years. Various sugges- 
tions for alleviating this problem are being considered. 

Last year ARRL members who were not AWA members 
were allowed to register for the conference without joining. A 
Suggestion to extend similar reciprocity to other appropriate 
groups is being considered 


AWA Journal 

Marc Ellis reported that he had more than enough articles 
on hand for the January issue. He explored the costs of mak- 
ing various enhancements to the Journal, including adding 
color pages and shifting to a higher-quality paper. The board 
recommended no changes at this time. However, if a dues in- 
crease were to occur at a future date, perhaps upgrades could 
be considered. 


AWA Review 

Brian Belanger reported that Review editor Bob Murray has 
two good articles in hand for the 2008 issue, and promises of a 
number of additional ones. After January 1, Murray will remind 
authors of the need to submit their manuscripts promptly. 


Internet Website 
No new developments to report. 


Museum News 

Ed Gable has retired as of this date as museum curator, but 
intends to remain active in the museum. He submitted a de- 
tailed written report. Ron Roach is the new operations man- 
ager at the museum. 

Thanks to the incredible generosity of board member and 
benefactor Tom Peterson, the museum will be moving into 
spacious new quarters before long. Initially, these included the 
antique store across the street from the annex and a second 
smaller building on the same site. Now Peterson has pur- 
chased an additional building on a separate property behind 
the second building. He plans to transfer this additional build- 
ing to the museum complex at an appropriate date to serve as 
a storage facility. This third building is currently occupied by a 
plumbing supply company that expects to vacate within the 
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next year. 

For more information about the move to the new buildings, 
see the Museum board meeting report summary in “Museum 
News.” 


Investments 

Tom Peterson reported that the AWA’s investments have 
done well this past year. A motion was made and passed to di- 
rect the executive committee to present to the May board 
meeting a proposed long range strategy for AWA’s invest- 
ments. A committee was formed to study this issue and will 
conduct its business via e-mail. 


Advertising 

Robert Schaumleffel had been responsible for advertising. 
When he resigned from the board, he made a generous contri- 
bution to cover advertising costs, and not all of these funds 
have been spent. A new volunteer to be responsible for adver- 
tising and membership development is needed. 


NEW BUSINESS 
2008 Annual Conference 

A contract has been signed with RIT for the 2008 confer- 
ence. Hotel rooms will remain at $89 per room and meeting 
room rentals will be the same cost as last year. Banquet costs 
will be quoted later. The week of August 17 has been reserved. 
A shuttle bus to the museum will be made available again this 
year. The theme is “International Radio.” Bengt Svensson and 
Robert Murray have already agreed to present seminars. Sug- 
gestions for other potential speakers are being considered by 
the conference planning committee. 

Some potential conference attendees find it difficult to get 
vacation time from work on weekdays to attend the confer- 
ence. According, a motion was made and approved to sched- 
ule the conference from Friday through Sunday rather than 
Thursday through Saturday, beginning in 2008 if RIT were 
amenable. (Since this report was written, it was found that RIT 
will not be able to accommodate the shift in 2008, so it will be 
initiated in 2009). 


TCA Proposal 

The Tube Collectors’ Association (TCA) requested autho- 
rization to reprint AWA Monograph # 1 The RJ-4 Mystery, by 
Gerald Tyne. This publication was provided to all AWA mem- 
bers some years ago, but is currently out of print. Per this pro- 
posal TCA would print a sufficient number of copies for all TCA 
members as well as all AWA members who wishes to have a 
(free) copy. The board approved this request with the usual 
reasonable stipulations. 


Secretarial Duties 
The bylaws require the AWA secretary to maintain a list of 
current members and send notices of expired memberships. 
However, Museum Membership Services volunteers currently 
handle these tasks. The following motion to clarify job respon- 
sibilities was approved: 
(continued on page 19) 
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MUSEUM NEWS|? 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 
Curator 
Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR 


Associate Curator 
Lauren Peckham 


Secretary 


AA2YV 


Treasurer 


Director 
Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


Deputy Director 
Allan Pellnat, KX2H 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 
Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 


Operations Manager 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Prof. William L. Hopkins, 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


MUSEUM CONTACT 
For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 
ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


Ronald Frisbie* Ronald Walker, WA2TT 
Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV == Morgan Wesson 
Lauren Peckham* Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW* 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


from a new author. I’m Bruce Roloson, 

W2BDR, the new curator of the AWA Elec- 
tronic Communication Museum. Some of you 
may have known me as the former President of 
AWA, or as a past Conference Chairman, or as 
an Auctioneer at the Conference. I have been part 
of AWA for about 40 years and during that time 
I have also worked in various roles at the mu- 
seum. For instance, when our current museum 
was the new museum, I helped install the wiring 
and also helped move all the artifacts over from 
the old museum, the barn belonging to our orig- 
inal curator, Bruce Kelley. 

Before I give the museum update, let me first 
thank Ed Gable for his outstanding work. Ed re- 
ported in the last Museum News that he was step- 
ping down as Curator. He felt it was time to let 
someone one else take over. Ed has been the cu- 
rator for 10 years. He stepped in when we were 
in need of someone to take over from Bruce 
Kelly. A very heavy responsibility! 

Ed was supported by all of the AWA board 
right from the start. Among his many contribu- 
tions was the computerization of museum 
records—formerly entered completely by hand. 
He also coordinated the smooth transition to a 
separate AWA Museum organization when it be- 
came legally necessary for it to be separated from 
the AWA club. 

Ed is responsible for the current organiza- 
tional and operational structure of the Museum. 


I: this issue the museum report comes to you 
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Finally, with the help of Tom Peterson, Ron 
Roach, the Board of Trustees, and all of our tal- 
ented Volunteers, he has begun the massive ef- 
fort to relocate the Museum and Annex to their 
new site. Please join me in sending Ed Gable 
very well deserved THANKS for his outstanding 
service in making the A.W.A. Electronic Com- 
munication Museum a world class institution! 

And now, for the News! Ron Roach, the Mu- 
seum Operations manger, reports good progress 
in the movement of our library materials to the 
new media center in building #2 of the future 
museum complex. At this point, the volunteer 
staff has entered in the database, and shelved, 
3,522 hard and soft cover books, 6,139 periodi- 
cals and 324 catalogs—filling 630 linear feet of 
shelf space. Bound operation and repair manuals 
will occupy a portion of the remaining space our 
1,260 linear feet of available shelving. 

Our recent acquisition of lateral file cabinets, 
as well as a number of vertical file cabinets, yet 
to be delivered, will house such materials as 
manufacturer’s catalogs, photographs and indi- 
vidual operational manuals, all of which will be 
entered in the ever-expanding database. Inven- 
tory tags have been affixed to all the military ar- 
tifacts presently housed at the annex to facilitate 
their eventual entry into a database and _ place- 
ment in storage or on display. Similar tagging 
has begun on the amateur radio equipment in the 
annex communications room. 

Ed Gable has agreed to hold the position of 
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assistant Registrar—which means he will be re- 
sponsible for the cataloging of the museum’s 
collection. He will also remain involved in sev- 
eral other aspects of the museum. For example, 
he has agreed to be in charge of the design and 
installation of a world class Radio Amateur sec- 
tion in the New Museum. It will be named after 
Ed in recognition of his dedicated service. 

The Museum Board of Trustees has a new 
Secretary in the person of Bill Hopkins, AA2YV. 
Bill has been a volunteer and Board of Trustees 
member for several years. Congratulations Bill! 

As Ron has already reported the museum move 
is progressing very smoothly with good planning 
and staging. Thanks to Tom Peterson’s generosity 


various facility upgrades are being installed as 
time will permit. I would say that in two years we 
will have much of the move completed. Stay tuned 
for our next update in the April Journal! 

In behalf of the Museum Board of Trustees 
and Officers, I would like to say THANK YOU 
to our dedicated volunteers! In December, there 
will be an appreciation dinner to thank you for 
your work. Finally, thanks to all AWA members 
for your support and patience as I take over my 
new duties. 


Brace Kolosou 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Museum Curator 


“+ James Powell, KB2NCL............... Heath audio items, WE-19C oscillator, 300 tubes 

«+ Warren Wiedemann, W2ZRW........ Radiola 80, working 

e+ Wiliam Lazure, W2EB ...............< Hammarlund HQ-150, DX-40 

se Fiden Quick, K2AIG..............,.... Large collection, 25 items; NCX-1000, SX-115, SP-200, 
Presto HM deck, much more. 

#¢ Debra GIOdANG oo. icicereeearrcces sees Motorola “Bag Phone” working with paper 

“+ Louis Vermond, VA3AWA............ ARRL How to Become a Radio Amateur, V1, 1930 

“+ Gredory SCNECLINO................---.-. Kenwood TS-430 with accessories, wattmeter, more. 

me Walter HAUSEr .........ce.cceseesee cece Yaesu FT-101ZD, FT-101, AEA AT300 tuner, Azden 
PCS-7000H, Zenith 7000, more. 

“+ Robert Jackson, WB2BJW............ Unusual cartridge type personal reel to reel 


** Rochester Amateur Radio Assn....Yaesu FTDX-400, in box with export papers 


«+ William Herzog, K2LB................ Very large collection, 53 pieces; NCL-2000, Radiola 60, 
Collins R-390, Collins R-390 dual diversity adapter, Collins 
CU-286 RX Pre-Selector, RF-716A clandestine TX, more. 


oe Ken Bighini, KEZEU osc ce. Harns RF-3200 SSB transceiver with autotuner, test 
equipment 

 Raloh WINGUISE .........-.0-04-.0-- General Radio 916-A RF Impedance Bridge 

PAU ese cesaei curse cs Early PRO series hand held scanner with Xtals 

Barry Blake 2).0oc. sc ce. Federal 110 perfect, Brunswick 15, Sears 225.550, Wilson 
2 Mtr HT, tube tester 

oe (raid YOUNGS ....2) ccs. Hammarlund HQ-129X with speaker 

* Chuck Bluiley, K8NAU......02.....:.... Heath IG-28 alignment generator 


Cash Gifts 
“* Robert E. Nolan Family 
“+ Steve Auyer, N2TKX 
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“* Rochester Audio Visual Association 
“+ Randy Haus, KB2PLW 
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SUMMARY OF MINUTES 
A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum 
Membership Meeting 

The meeting was called to order by Director Thomas Peter- 
son, Jr., at 2:50 p.m., on November 11, 2007, at the new 
Media Center (Bldg. 2) of the future AWA Electronic Commu- 
nication Museum complex at 6925 Rtes. 5 & 20, Bloomfield, 
NY. Present were twelve directors and trustees. 

Minutes of May 7, 2007 meeting approved with no 
changes. Membership reported at 2501. Ed Gable, committee 
chairman’s report: proxy votes to set number of trustees were 
221 for, 2 against, 6 abstain; votes for named trustees were 219 
for, 2 against, 6 abstain. A quorum was declared to be present. 

Curator Ed Gable announced his departure from the Board. 
Mr. Lynn Bisha to replace Ed Gable. No further business. 

Respectfully submitted 

Edward M. Gable, Secretary 


SUMMARY OF MINUTES 
A.W.A. Electronic Communications Museum 
Board Meeting 

The meeting was called to order by Director Thomas Peterson, 
Jr., at 3:30 p.m., on November 11, 2007, at the new Media Cen- 
ter (Bldg. 2) of the future AWA Electronic Communication Mu- 
seum complex at 6925 Rtes. 5 & 20, Bloomfield, NY. Present were 
twelve directors and trustees with four visiting AWA members. 

The minutes of May 7, 2007 meeting were approved with 
no changes. Slate of Officers presented for one year term until 
November 2008: Director, Thomas Peterson, Jr.; Deputy Direc- 
tor, Allan Pellnat; Secretary, William Hopkins; Treasurer, Stan- 
ley Avery. Motion approved. 

Director Peterson announced the appointment of Mr. Bruce 
Roloson as Curator of the A.W.A. Electronic Communication 
Museum. Roloson announced his willingness to serve and that 
he would carry on the “great work” of Mr. Ed Gable. 

Treasurer Avery issued accounting reports generated by 
Heveron and Heveron. An apparent discrepancy in bank inter- 
est was noted and corrected. Inventory of old AWA Reviews on 
the books will be settled, especially regarding issues 6, 7, 8, 10. 

Outgoing Curator Ed Gable reported on the status of the 
Museum. The Museum had a good season: visitations com- 
mensurate with Conference attendance; walk-in numbers re- 
main the same. The new building complex has demanded much 
time, and the Working Group at the Museum has already 


moved the library. A third building has been acquired through 
the generosity of Tom Peterson. Building will facilitate property 
expansion; it will incidentally provide a solution for ongoing 
drainage issues. RIT students continue to use the Museum for 
course projects. New donations arriving at the Museum are 
now mostly post 50s gear. Ed Gable repeated his intention to 
remain closely involved with the Museum operations, although 
no longer serving as Curator and Secretary. He will help assure 
a smooth transition for Curator Bruce Roloson. Museum Work- 
ing Group members are working on a Veterans’ Day Display for 
the Rochester Museum and Science Center. New volunteers at 
the Museum: Jeffrey Miller; Tom Slater; Warren Wiedemann. 

Director Peterson reported on acquisition of Building 3 and 
maintenance in Building 1. Morgan Wesson reported on the 
ongoing contacts with the Town of Bloomfield. 

Operations Manager, Ron Roach reported on the status of 
moving from the Annex to the Media Center (Bldg. 2). Square 
footage comparison of old Museum and Annex to the new 
complex (Bldgs. 1 & 2) is ca. 3,500 to 16,084. Nine major tasks 
are already completed, including move of the library, which will 
retain the name: “Bruce Kelley Memorial Research Library.” 
During the move, all books were entered into a database. A do- 
nated tower is now on site for eventual erection. Individual 
Working Group members have taken responsibility for many 
critical aspects of the move, to include Tom Ely, Russ Schroeder, 
Warren Wiedemann, Ed Gable, Roy Wildermuth, Lynn Bisha, 
Ron Roach, Duncan Brown, Ron Walker, Tom Slater and others. 

Positive discussions with the Town of Bloomfield continue 
regarding sale of the Annex, still to be finalized. Director Peter- 
son appointed a committee to help oversee the process as it 
moves forward. 

The Board decided to retain ownership of the RCA docu- 
ments on the production of tubes, 1930-1950. The Tube Col- 
lectors Association continues to use these documents, which 
are now stabilized and have been placed on CDs. Curator Rolo- 
son noted that if any companies intend to re-manufacture 
these tubes using the documentation, discounts on purchase 
should be sought for AWA members. The documents presently 
reside in Gold Hill, OR, under the care of Lud Sibley. 

Director Peterson concluded the meeting with general com- 
ments. Direct Monies authorized: $00.00. 

Respectfully submitted 

William L. Hopkins, Secretary 
(Financial summaries will be published in our April, 2008 issue.) 


SUMMARY OF MINUTES, The Antique Wireless 
Association, Inc., continued from page 16 

Until such time as the bylaws may be modified to redefine 
the secretary's duties, the secretary shall keep a current (by 
quarter) list of paid members and the board shall task member- 
ship services to someone other than the secretary. The member- 
ship services volunteer crew will supply the secretary with an 
official list of members each quarter. 


Other New Business 
A motion passed to list Ed Gable as an honorary member 
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on the Journal masthead in recognition of his distinguished 
service to AWA and to the Museum over the past many years. 

Another motion passed to establish a membership commit- 
tee to oversee efforts to increase membership and utilize the 
advertising budget in the most effective way. This committee 
will also deal with website issues related to membership ser- 
vices and growth. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:40 p.m. 

(The Minutes were prepared by Brian Belanger and summa- 
rized here by Marc Ellis. Financial summaries will be published 
in our April, 2008 issue.) 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 
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Tube Bases and the Asbestos Hustle 


t’s been said that if your drinking water is 

“hard,” you can remove the dissolved carbon- 

ate compounds by placing magnets strategi- 
cally on the incoming pipe. To improve the 
sound quality of your CD player, run the output 
through a pair of Western Electric repeating 
coils. And if you develop lung cancer, blame the 
asbestos in the bases of receiving tubes. 

Society may be in a new Dark Age when it 
comes to popular understanding of basic science. 
The growth of ignorance and superstition not 
only has mind-stunting effects in 
its own right, but half-under- 
standing of the physical world 
may suggest opportunities to 
make money via false litigation. 

At least three lawsuits have 
arisen in the last few years 
charging that asbestos in the 
bases of receiving tubes manu- 
factured years ago had caused 
lung cancer today. In one case, a 
radar technician from the ’60s, 
stricken with mesothelioma, was 
able to recall the brand name on 
some of the tubes with which he 
had worked. That company is 
still in business, although long 
gone from tube manufacture. 
Bingo! Following the estab- 
lished common-law principle 
“culus pocketa profunda, ejus li- 
abilitas” (he who has deep pock- 
ets has the liability), out came 
the suit. Note that no one is try- 
ing to sue defunct makers like, 
say, Arcturus or National Union. 

In hope of dispelling the 
mumbo-jumbo surrounding this 
topic, some straight talk from in- 
dustry sources may be helpful. 
To start, RCA published a chart 
of “Materials Used in RCA 
Radio Tubes” in their RC-12 
manual of 1934. The list in- 
cludes some nasties like arsenic 
trioxide, cesium, and mercury. It 
cites “wood fiber”—the com- 
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mon filler material in phenol-formaldehyde 
moldings like tube bases—but does not mention 
asbestos. The wood was typically spruce. 

The practice of industry leader RCA as to base 
materials is evident from a 1962 internal publica- 
tion [1]. Four types are mentioned: 

(1) A general-purpose, wood-flour-filled 
black phenolic material used on most receiving 
and picture tubes. A wide variety of grades of 
this material was used for different applications. 
For example, picture tubes, which usually oper- 


A better base—a better tube ... 
make yours with 


— Durez: 


Change! There's the radio industry in a 
word! In a month, the new method may be 
outworn. With « single shipment, the ma- 
terial you thought more than satisfactory 
proves inedequate. .,. In their search for 
the best, many radio manufacturers have 
abandoned other materials, and switched 
to Durez—~with uniform success! 

The Sylvania Products Company of 
Emporium, Pa., known over the country 
through their effective broadcasting as 
makers of Sylvania Radio Tubes, is one 
concern that changed for the better. The 
toughness of Durez, its durability, its 
workability and efficiency were carefully 
analyzed. They probed its economy under 
modern production methods. ... The in« 
quiry proved Durez superior in every way, 

Durex has remarkable insulating qual- 
ities. It is tough, non-brittle. Hard as 
flint. Resists acids, heat, moisture, gases. 
alkalines. Durez is simple and easy te 
mold, One operation, and the part is com- 
plete—-without any burnishing, polishing, 
or tooling whatever, Studs may be in- 
serted; holes, threads, intricate designing 
cared for in the one molding process! 

Perhaps you're having trouble in the 
basing operation with material you now 
use, Is it strong enough? Can it resist de 
structive agencies sufficiently? Is it eco~ 
nomicalP And—this is important from a 
competitive standpoint-~—is it modern? 
Durez, with its wide range of beautiful 
colors, will brighten up your product, 
freshen it, modernize it — economically! 

Tell us what you make, Well tell you 
how to make it better—with Durez. Gen- 
eral Plastics, Inc., 1145 Walek Road, North 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Also New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, 
Les Angeles. 


Write for this free book~ 
ist, “Do it With Dares” 
Contains complete infor~ 
mation about Durex 

dielectric 
properties, color ranges, 
and possible applications. 


General Plastics, Inc. featured Sylvania tubes in its 1929 Radio 
Engineering ad for Durez base material 
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ated at high voltages, re- 
quired a base grade having a 
high de resistance; receiving 
tubes were usually not criti- 
cal as to base resistance. 

(2) Molded melamine, a 
material of very high dc re- 
sistance which, because of its 
high shrinkage on aging, was 
not much used. 

(3) Plaskon, an alkyd-type 
material used mainly on pho- 
totubes or other tubes requir- 
ing bases that would maintain 
extremely high dc resistance 
under adverse moisture con- 
ditions. Plaskon has the one 
disadvantage of being very 
brittle and easily cracked. 

(4) Micanol, a mica-filled 
phenolic, was used for high- 
frequency applications, par- 


Unmistakably Identified 
by brilliant red Bakelite Molded base 


Wunderlich tube. manufactured bey the Arcturus Radio Tide: Company, Newark, N.S, 


ticularly on power tubes. Mi- 
canol has extremely good dc- 
resistance characteristics; it 
is, however, extremely diffi- 
cult to mold and is more ex- 
pensive than the other mate- 
rials described. 

The black phenolic mold- 


“WONDERLICH”, the new Arcturus 
tube is most effectively trademarked 
by its brilliant red Bakelite Molded 
base. No need to look for the name 
~~a glance identifies it. 

The practics] value of Bakelite 
Molded for radio parts is universally 
vonceded by radio engineers and 
manufacturers. We invite you to 
consider the additional value that 
may often be obtained by adopting 
one or more of the many attractive 


colors of Bakelite Molded, for quick 


BAKELITE CORPGRATION, 247 Park Avenne, New Yark, N.Y... 
RAK ELTTH OONVORATION GY CANADA, LIMITED, 164 Buofferin Mtrereec, 


identification or for added beauty. 
There is a form of Bakelite Molded 
suitable for most radio insulation 
requirements. The ease and acceracy 
with which this material may be 
formed, its durable color and finish, 
and. resistance to extremes of beat 
and cold, tomisture and roast chern- 
icals, make itideal for radio purposes. 
We invite you te enlist the coopera 
tion of our engineers in adapting 
Bakelite Materials to your purticular 
needs, and to write for a capy of 


interesting Booklet 13M, “Bakelite 
Molded”, which fully deseribes this 


material, its properties and uses, 


635 West Twenty-Secund Street, Chivago, FP. 


eranta, GQnrtearie, Canads 


ing compound that RCA 
used was of several brands. 
As of 1946 it was described 
as “Bakelite,” specifically 
Bakelite Corp. BM120 or 
BM3703 [2]. Later it was 
termed more generically 
“phenolic resin,” under the 
commercial names Durez 
791 (for all plants except the Lancaster location), 
Durez 792, Bakelite BM2005, Bakelite 
BM12265 (for color picture tubes), and Plenco 
418 (Lancaster only) [3]. An earlier tabulation 
[4] mentions an equivalent compound named 
Moldarta, and there may have been others. 

The colored bases on “Special Red” tubes 
were apparently of Bakelite BM17119. The 
Bakelite-brand products seem to be gone from 
the market today, but Durez 791 is available— 
the maker calls it an “industrial standard” for 
general phenolic moldings. Micanol bases, 
found on special-purpose tubes, substituted 
ground mica for the wood-flour filler. The spe- 
cific compound was Bakelite XM15714 [5]. 

Micanol was the material that admirers of Na- 
tional Company receivers will recognize as “R- 
39” material. It had the virtue of not absorbing 
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BAKI 


Phe src na wisn ave wore HeRese wer 
memeron barns or beste Keo. 8 


MATERIAL 


e LITE 


Reese arnoeenscony arree- ppt autre 


Pi CAE 8 


A THOU S‘A ND Us £5 


The vanishingly rare top-cap version of the Wunderlich, a 
detector from Arcturus with a glamorous red Bakelite base, deco- 
rated a Bakelite Corp. ad in Electronics for July, 1932. 


water vapor, and thus was important for high- 
stability oscillator tubes like the 1626 and 
6SJ7Y. (Water has a dielectric constant of 80, 
and so is unhelpful in terms of the capacitance of 
an insulator like a tube base.) Micanol was also 
an effective RF insulator, helpful in the 6146 
power amplifier. It had good resistance to high- 
voltage breakdown, and hence appeared in the 
SR4GY rectifier. 

“Bakelite” molding compounds could incor- 
porate other filler materials, specifically pow- 
dered glass or asbestos. Asbestos filler was 
available for special uses like high-temperature 
applications in the ’20s, and is apparently still on 
the market. Its field of use was more in lami- 
nated sheet plastics than in moldings. For gen- 
eral electronic applications, more modern mold- 
ing compounds with superior RF and high- 
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temperature characteristics had replaced asbestos 
fill had by the late 1940s. These were materials 
like improved steatite, Mykroy, or Micalex. 

As an example, the 1943 edition of one major 
reference handbook [6] lists seven variants of 
“Bakelite,” including one version with “mineral” 
fill, which one suspects is asbestos. The 1949 
edition [7] cites only three “Bakelite” com- 
pounds, and the “mineral” version is gone. A 
later tabulation [8] lists the dielectric constants 
for 19 polymer molding compounds, of which 
three phenolics are listed: cellulose-filled, glass- 
filled, and mica-filled. There is no mention of a 
resin with asbestos fill. 

Now, let’s turn things around. We’ll suppose 
that tube bases did have asbestos fill. In the 
molding process, the Bakelite resin famously 
flowed around the particles of filler, forming a 
hard-shell surface that firmly encapsulates them. 
One could presumably grind a base up and snort 
the resulting powder, but this seems unlikely. Of 
course, nobody is pointing fingers at, say, Bake- 
lite radio cabinets. With asbestos filler, those 
would have represented a far more common, 
even if still unlikely, health exposure. 

As a side angle, there has been some worry 
that the cement used on tube bases might have 
been a health hazard. However, that product is 
innocent. This recipe for RCA’s basing cement, 
yielding about 200 pounds of material, was 
“standard for all bases.” [9, 10]: 


Coarse marble flour 170 lb. 
Orange flake shellac 19% Ib. 
Durite phenolic resin LR275-2 7% |b. 
Medium-color (grade G) rosin 3% |b. 
Denatured alcohol 9 liters 
Malachite Green aniline dye 10g. 


(Just for reference: the above recipe yielded 
enough cement to put bases on 23,000 Type 50 
tubes. The dye gave a rough indication of curing 
temperature by losing its color near the desired 
150°C. RCA’s product was quite similar to a 
basing cement offered in recent times by Osram- 
Sylvania for CRTs and light bulbs. Note the mix 
of English and metric units, a common practice 
in the tube industry.) 

The above discussion reports on the practices 
of RCA. The other makers didn’t necessarily use 
the same materials. However, in the marketplace 
for “commodity” receiving tubes, the manufac- 
turers closely observed each other’s products. 
Nobody had any special technology. Indeed, the 
makers were busy selling each other finished 
tubes and parts. For example, Westinghouse had 
a labor strike in 1956 that shut off the supply of 
bases for use in RCA’s 5R4GY, the “special red” 
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5691 and 5692, and the 6080. 

More information on Bakelite and its restora- 
tion is available in References 11-13. As to the 
ongoing recruitment of potential asbestos liti- 
gants by the legal profession, the Web sites 
http://mesotheliomazine.com, http://www. 
rarehope.com, or http://mesotheliomawise.org 
give great insight. However, despite any urban- 
legend buzz, your lungs will remain safe after 
you handle that 6SN7. 

Thanks to Eric Barbour and Ed Lyon, for use- 


ful discussions of this topic. 
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Baseball and the Telegraph 
Part 2: Every Pitch, Every Move on the Field 


he use of the tele- 

graph to provide live 

play-by-play reports 
of baseball games to an au- 
dience has its roots in the 
1880s. Some of the first ac- 
counts were of minor 
league games being played 
in an early Southern 
League. One attempt took 
place in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on April 15, 1886. Western 
Union arranged to receive 
details of game between 
Atlanta and Charleston at 
DeGive’s Opera House in 
Atlanta. Players were 
moved around on stage to 
re-create what was happen- 
ing on the field. 

This experiment appears 
to have been motivated 
by some successful re- 
creations made in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee a year ear- 
lrer-There;-audiences 
“watched” all the away 
games of their home team 
at the Nashville’s Masonic 
Theater. Soon after the At- 
lanta experiment, the idea 
of “watching” live baseball 
games on a scoreboard 
emerged. 


Enter, the Scoreboard! 


In the early 20th century, prior to radio’s ar- 
rival in homes, baseball fans who couldn’t actu- 
ally be at the field for important games could fol- 
low the action only on a scoreboard. All across 
America, crowds would assemble in front of 
these devices to watch what was sometimes 
termed “scoreboard baseball.” 

These scoreboards were not like those seen at 
the ballpark today. In addition to showing the 
usual box score information, the devices re-cre- 
ated the actual movement of players and the ball 
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A crowd watches the Times Square scoreboard during the 1920 World 
Series. (Copyright Brown Brothers, Sterling, PA) 


with remarkable accuracy. Drawing on reports 
telegraphed from the field, every detail was up- 
dated on the scoreboard immediately after 
each play. 

Some of the common scoreboard models in 
use were used were the Compton, Play-O- 
Graph, and Star Ball Player. The boards depicted 
a baseball field in green with a diamond marked 
off in white; some had a brown infield. The size 
and complexity of the scoreboards grew over the 
years. 

Sizes generally ranged from 16x7 to 12x30 
feet. Every angle of the game was shown, in- 
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cluding the lineup, the player 
at bat, balls, strikes, foul balls, 
hits, runs, outs, innings 
played, errors, put-outs, and 
the runners on base. Any hits 
that were made were “fol- 
lowed” to any section of the 
playing field. 

In the basic scoreboard, a 
light is lit in the batter’s box 
when a player is at bat. At the 
same time another light iden- 
tifies that player in the lineup. 
When the ball is thrown to the 
pitcher, a white bulb is lit at 
the pitchers mound. When he 
throws the ball to the catcher, 
the pitcher’s light goes off and 
the catcher’s light goes on. 
Other lights show if it was a 
ball or strike. If the ball is hit, 
lights show where the ball 
went or if it resulted in an out 
or a foul ball. If the player 
makes it to a base, a light is lit 
on that base. 

The more complex electro-mechanical score- 
boards featured a baseball suspended by “invis- 
ible wires.” An operator behind the board had a 
corresponding ball and could move the ball to 
any part of the field. Every move he made with 
the ball was duplicated on the front. The me- 
chanical ball could even represent the way the 
actual ball was hit, regardless of whether it went 
short, long or resulted in a foul. 

If the ball was hit to the outfield a light illumi- 
nating the word “FLY” was flashed. If it went foul, 
then “FOUL” was flashed. If the ball was dropped 
“MUFF” was shown. The ball could be held in the 
air a longer time to indicate a high fly ball or a pop- 
up. Another scoreboard operator turned a crank to 
move a white square along a track to simulate a 
runner moving down a base line. 

For example, the mechanical ball might be 
shown pitched to homeplate where a miniature 
bat swings at it. Ifit were an infield grounder, the 
ball would be seen going to an infielder and 
being “thrown” to first. The white square pro- 
gresses down the first base line, but if the runner 
is out, the square never makes it on base. If he 
does make it on base and attempts to steal sec- 
ond, the white square is shown edging off first, 
but might show him sliding back when the me- 
chanical ball is “thrown” from the pitcher’s 
mound over to first base. 

Up to six men were required to operate some 
of the more elaborate electro-mechanical score- 
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This crowd is in Times Square to wa 
between the Cleveland Indians and the Brooklyn Robins. (Copyright 
Brown Brothers, Sterling, PA) 


s CS: Boe 


tch a 1920 World Series game 


boards. One was a telegrapher who copied the 
live play by play from the field. Some of the 
larger newspapers had two wires available to the 
scoreboard telegrapher. One was the newspa- 
per’s own direct wire from the field and the other 
was Western Union’s commercial news wire that 
was carrying the accounts nationally. 

The rest of the crew included a chief “me- 
chanician of the force,” who was also an expert 
telegrapher. He confirmed each message, called 
out the plays and controlled the movement of the 
ball. The other operators were responsible for 
moving base runners along tracks and taking 
care of all the box score details. 

I cannot think of another example in the his- 
tory of the telegraph where live telegraphic re- 
ports generated crowds of the magnitude assem- 
bled to watch a World Series game. The size of 
the crowds that some of these games drew, and 
the scenes created, were really quite amazing. In 
New York City, scoreboard baseball was con- 
sidered one of the most popular outdoor specta- 
tor activities. 

Crowds of up to 15,000 people would be 
packed into Times Square alone. Mounted police 
were necessary to control the crowds and pack 
them close enough to clear paths for traffic. 
Passing vehicles would move by slowly, partly 
because of the crowds but also to get an update 
on what was happening in a game. Other specta- 
tors leaned out of windows and construction 
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workers sitting on beams 
looked down from high 
above the action. 

The crowds in New York 
were huge even if the Series 
did not include a home team. 
Some of largest crowds 
gathered in 1919 to watch 
the World Series between 
the Chicago White Sox and 
the Cincinnati Reds. New 
Yorkers seem to favor the 
(American League) White 
Sox. Every play was being 
updated on the Times 
Square scoreboard from re- 
ports coming in instantly 
from either Chicago or 
Cincinnati. Present in the 
crowd for this year were 
many military personnel 
along with some wounded 
veterans. 

In the Times Square pho- 
tos shown in this article, 
crowds are watching a game 
between the Cleveland Indi- 
ans and the Brooklyn Robins 
(Dodgers) during the 1920 
World Series. The score- 
board can be seen with ex- 
tensions on it. They were 
added to both sides so spec- 
tators blocks away could see 
basic information such as 
strikes, balls, outs, and runs. 

The last World Series 
seen at Times Square was in 
1921, when the crowds became too large to con- 
trol. In 1922, the crowds gathered at City Hall 
Park, where two scoreboards were set up in 
addition to other newspaper scoreboards 
throughout the city. 22,000 New Yorkers 
watched the games this way and another 8000 
watched a scoreboard set up in Madison Square 
Garden. This was all in addition to those receiv- 
ing telegraphic updates in a dozen or so New 
York City area theaters. 


Western Union Networks 


Western Union’s ability to transmit this infor- 
mation to millions of baseball fans world-wide 
became quite efficient by the 1920s. Telegrapher 
Edson Brewster was assigned the task of 
telegraphing the live play-by-play accounts for 
World Series games (and any of the important 
regular season games played in New York City). 
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A scoreboard at the Herald and Examiner in Chicago displays 1929 
World Series game between the Chicago Cubs and the Philadelphia 
Athletics. (National Baseball Hall of Fame Library, Cooperstown, N.Y.) 


Ads were even placed in newspapers stating that 
Brewster “‘was on the job again” for that year. 

Western Union identified the telegraph key 
used by Brewster at the field as being the “Mas- 
ter Key” for the entire network. Brewster would 
flash, in Morse code, his immediate report of 
each play by sight without relying on any copy. 
His play-by-play accounts were sent directly 
from the field to either of Western Union’s two 
major U.S. switchboards located in New York 
and Chicago, whichever was closest. 

New York and Chicago were linked together 
by a major trunk line, and at each city, were ten 
repeater banks. Each bank consisted of ten re- 
peater/transmitter combinations that were con- 
nected to individual trunk lines. This arrange- 
ment produced a total of one hundred trunk lines 
originating from each city. 

(continued on page 31) 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


ROSE BAMPTON, 99, (8-21-07) opera 
singer. Bampton sang leading roles as a mezzo- 
soprano and soprano at the Metropolitan Opera 
during the 1930s and 1940s. She made her first 
appearance at the Met as Laura in La Gioconda 
in 1932. During her career she sang with some of 
the most renowned musicians of her era, includ- 
ing Leopold Stokowski, Arturo Toscanini, 
Kirsten Flagstaff and Lauritz Melchoir. In addi- 
tion to the Met she sang with companies in San 
Francisco, Chicago, Europe and South America. 
Bampton sang with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera before joining the Met. She left the Met in 
1950 but continued performing until 1963 when 
she became a vocal competition judge and a 
voice teacher. She taught at the Manhattan 
School of Music and Julliard School. 

INGMAR BERGMAN, 89, (7-30-07) film di- 
rector. Bergman, a Swedish screen and stage 
writer, director and producer, was known for his 
films that explored the philosophical and spiri- 
tual. Film critic and scholar David Sterritt said, 
“He showed that cinema could be a genuine art 
that could take on the deepest of all human 
themes.” Bergman directed 70 films, three of 
which received Oscar Awards for best foreign 
language films: The Virgin Spring (1960), 
Through a Glass Darkly (1961) and his final 
film Fanny and Alexander (1982). A sampling 
of other films directed by him in which he also 
wrote or co-wrote the screenplays included 
Crisis (1945), Secrets of Women (1952), Wild 
Strawberries (1957), The Silence (1962), Hour 
of the Wolf (1966), Scenes from a Marriage 
(1972) and Autumn Sonata (1977). 

BART BURNS, 89, (7-11-07) character actor. 
Burns performed on Broadway with Henry Fonda 
in Mr. Roberts and appeared in over 80 films and 
television shows during a five decade career. 
Some of his film credits included Fear Strikes Out 
(1957), Number One (1967) starring Charlton He- 
ston, Seven Days in May (1964), Tora! Tora! 
Tora! (1973) and the American Film Theater ver- 
sion of The Iceman Cometh (1973). Burns also 
wrote the screenplay for the four-part Disney TV 
movie Kilroy Was Here (1965). On television he 
played the role of Capt. Pat Chambers, N.Y.P.D. 
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on Mickey Spillane’s Mike Hammer (Syndicated 
1957-1959) and made appearances on such no- 
table TV series as Perry Mason (CBS), The Twi- 
light Zone (CBS), Gunsmoke (CBS), Kojak 
(CBS/ABC) and The Untouchables (Syndicated). 
During WWII Burns was a Captain in the U.S. 
Marines serving in the Pacific Theater. 

DONNA KING CONKLING, 88, (6-20-07) 
vocalist. Conkling was one of the original The 
Six King Sisters (Luise, Maxine, Donna, Alyce, 
Yvonne & Anita) who sang on radio shows such 
as The Horace Heidt Show (CBS circa 1936) and 
Gene Autry’s Melody Ranch (CBS circa 1940s). 
Three of Donna’s sisters — Maxine, Luise and 
Alyce — made their radio debut on KLX(AM) in 
Oakland in 1931. When they joined the Horace 
Heidt Band he added their sisters Yvonne and 
Donna, along with a family friend to form “The 
Six King Sisters.” When guitarist Alvino Rey 
left Heidt in 1938 to form his own band, the King 
Sister left with him and returned to California. 
Their TV credits include The King Family Show 
(ABC 1965-1969) and appearances on The Ina 
Ray Hutton Show (NBC 1956). Some of their hit 
recordings included The Hut Sut Song, I Under- 
stand, I'll Get By and In the Mood. 

HAL FISHMAN, 75, (8-7-07) broadcast jour- 
nalist. Fishman was the news anchorman for 
KTLA Prime News (formerly News at Ten) on 
KTLA(TV) in Los Angeles from 1975 until his 
final broadcast on July 30, 2007. He began his ca- 
reer as an Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at California State—Los Angeles in 1960. 
KCOP(TV) asked him to teach “American Politi- 
cal Parties and Politics” during the time the Demo- 
cratic National Convention was held in Los Ange- 
les. Fishman was later asked to remain with the 
station and provide political commentary. In 1965 
he moved to KTLA, joined KTTV(TV) in 1970, 
and returned to KTLA in 1971. He moved to 
KHJ(TV) (now KCAL) in 1973 before returning 
to KTLA in 1975. Fishman, who holds the record 
for the longest-running anchor in television his- 
tory, received many awards including the Gover- 
nor’s Award from the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences in 1987. 

DAVID GARCIA, 63, (8-28-07) newscaster. 
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Garcia was one of the first Hispanic news corre- 
spondents and a former ABC News White House 
correspondent. He covered the Nixon, Ford and 
Carter administrations. Garcia later served as 
ABC’s Latin America Bureau Chief, becoming 
interested in environmental reporting after visit- 
ing the rain forest. Garcia began his career at a 
radio station in Temple, TX and then joined 
WFAA in Dallas. In 1968 he was hired by ABC 
Radio Network in New York City and then 
moved to ABC Television. Garcia moved to Los 
Angles and worked at KNXT(TV) (now KCBS) 
from 1983 to 1986 where his duties included an- 
choring newscasts and hosting a public affairs 
program titled At Issue/With David Garcia. He 
covered environmental issues for KNBC(TV) 
during the mid-1980s through the early 1990s 
and at KTTV(TV) from 1993 to 2001. Garcia 
was honored with 14 Emmy Awards. 

MERV GRIFFIN, 82, (8-12-07) entertainer 
and businessman. Griffin gained national fame 
as the host of The Merv Griffin Show (NBC 
1962-1963, Group W 1965-1969, CBS 1969- 
1971 and Metromedia Syndicated 1971-1986). 
He began his career in 1945 as a vocalist for the 
San Francisco Sketchbook on KFRC(AM). In 
1948 Griffin joined the Freddy Martin Orchestra 
and toured with the group for four years. He later 
hosted NBC’s game show Play Your Hunch as 
well as ABC’s Keep Talking. Game shows 
caught his fancy and soon he was producing, as 
well as hosting, such shows as Word for Word 
(NBC 1963), Let’s Play Post Office (NBC 1965) 
and Reach for the Stars (NBC 1967). Griffin was 
the creator of Jeopardy! which began in 1964 on 
NBC and remained on the network for eleven 
years. In 1984, Jeopardy! enjoyed a new life in 
syndication and became the second-most-popu- 
lar syndicated series. In 1975 Griffin created and 
produced Wheel of Fortune (NBC). The syndi- 
cated version began in 1983 and remains the top- 
rated game show in syndication. His recent cre- 
ation, Merv Griffin’s Crosswords, premiered on 
September 10, 2007. Griffin became the founder 
and Chairman of The Griffin Group in 1987, 
which helped him to achieve a fortune estimated 
at over a billion dollars. Griffin received many 
awards including 17 Emmys. 

R. JOHN HERRINGTON, 76, (7-24-07) 
broadcast journalist. Herrington was a reporter 
for WKYC(TV) in Cleveland from 1971 until 
his retirement in 1993. He started working in 
Cleveland at WKBF(TV) in 1968 where he an- 
chored the area’s first 10 p.m. newscast. Prior to 
joining WKYC he was employed by a newspa- 
per in Ontario, CA, anchored TV newscasts in 
Kansas City and did reporting for NBC in the 
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early 1950s. During the 1960s Herrington 
worked at NBC’s London Bureau. He was in- 
ducted into the Silver Circle of the Cleveland 
Regional Chapter of the National Academy of 
Television Arts in 1995. 

WILLIAM HUTT, 87, (6-27-07) actor. A 
Canadian, he was one of the world’s most re- 
spected classical actors—performing primarily 
at the Stratford Shakespeare Festival. He joined 
the festival in 1953 and continued there until 
2005 when, at 85, he was having trouble remem- 
bering his lines. Some of his more notable roles 
were King Lear, the Fool to Peter Ustinov’s 
Lear, Titus Andronicus, Falstaff, Richard I] and 
Tartuffe. Hutt also portrayed James Tyrone in 
Long Day’s Journey into Night opposite Jessica 
Tandy in 1980 and with Martha Henry on stage 
and film in 1994 and 1995 respectively. Hutt 
began his professional career in summer stock in 
1948. Among his many honors, he was named a 
Companion of the Order of Canada in 1969 and 
received the first Governor General’s Lifetime 
Achievement Award in Performing Arts in 1992. 
During WWII Hutt served as a member of the 
Canadian Field Ambulance in Italy, France, Bel- 
gium and Holland. 

CLAUDIA ALTA (LADY BIRD) JOHN- 
SON, 94, (7-11-07) former first lady and busi- 
nesswoman. Mrs. Johnson purchased the fam- 
ily’s first radio station, KTBC(AM), in Austin, 
TX in 1943 with $17,000 of her inheritance. Over 
the years other radio and television stations were 
acquired, as well as cable television systems in 
Austin, Central and South Texas. In 1993 the 
Johnson family exited the media business by sell- 
ing LBJS Broadcasting Company, L.C. to Emmis 
Communications for $105 million. The sale in- 
cluded KLBJ(AM & FM), KGSR(FM), 
KROX(FM) and KXMG(FM), all in the Austin 
region. Mrs. Johnson was a key personal advisor 
to her husband, Lyndon B. Johnson, during his 
political career as a Congressman and Senator 
from Texas, Vice President and then President. 
She was the also a driving force behind the na- 
tional beautification effort and received many 
awards including the Medal of Freedom. 

CHARLES LANE, 102, (7-9-07) character 
actor. Lane, the oldest living actor, performed in 
over 340 films and television series from the 
1930s to the 2000s. He made multiple appear- 
ances on many TV shows including / Love Lucy 
(CBS 1953-1956), The Lucy Show (CBS 1962), 
Petticoat Junction (CBS 1963-1968), The Bev- 
erly Hillbillies (CBS 1963-1971), Bewitched 
(ABC 1965-1972) and Soap (ABC 1978). In 
1928 Lane joined the Pasadena Playhouse and 
performed in more than 100 productions during 
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the next three decades. During the 1930s he ap- 
peared in 161 films sometimes moving from set 
to set to deliver a few lines. Lane appeared in ten 
films by Frank Capra including Broadway Bill 
(1934), You Can’t Take It With You (1938), Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington (1939), Arsenic and 
Old Lace (1944) and /t’s a Wonderful Life 
(1946). He made his film debut as a hotel desk 
clerk in Smart Money (1931) starring Edward G. 
Robinson and James Cagney. As Lane neared 
101 he was working on a film documentary of 
his life, You Know the Face. 

LUCIANO PAVAROTTI, 71, (9-6-07) oper- 
atic tenor. During Pavarotti’s career he became 
the world’s favorite tenor and set the standard for 
those who would follow him. His personality 
and talent thrilled audiences in concert halls, sta- 
diums, during television performances and lis- 
tening to his recordings. Pavarotti sang 379 per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera House end- 
ing with a string of Tosca offerings on March 13, 
2004. He received a 15-minute standing ovation 
and ten curtain calls. Pavarotti appeared in over 
50 television specials and received an Emmy 
Award for Pavarotti in Philadelphia: La Bo- 
heme (PBS 1983). He sold over 50 million 
record albums earning him five Grammy 
Awards. Among his best selling albums was 
“The Three Tenors in Concert” with Placido 
Domingo and Jose Carreras. Pavarotti’s career 
began in 1961 when he won an international 
competition at the Municipal Theater in Reggio 
Emilia, Italy. He made his debut as Rodolfo in 
Puccini’s La Boheme later that year. 

PHIL RIZZUTO, 89, (8-14-07) baseball player 
and broadcaster. Rizzuto, nicknamed “The 
Scooter,” was the New York Yankees’ former 
shortstop who anchored their teams that won 
seven of nine World Series (1941-1942, 1947, 
1949-1953 and 1955). His career with the Yan- 
kees (1941-1956) was interrupted by service in 
the Navy during WWII (1943-1945). Rizzuto was 
voted Most Valuable Player in 1950 and was a 
five-time All Star. He was inducted into the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame in 1994. After leaving the play- 
ing field Rizzuto joined Mel Allen and Red Bar- 
ber in the broadcast booth to do Yankee games 
and remained there until 1996. At various times 
the games were broadcast on New York radio sta- 
tions (WABC, WHN, WINS and WMCA), New 
York television station WPIX, MSG Network and 
Sports Channel. Rizzuto’s broadcasts often in- 
cluded birthday and anniversary wishes and his 
signature phrase, “Holy Cow.” 

JOEL SIEGEL, 63, (6-29-07) entertainment 
critic. Siegel was the film critic for WABC(TV) 
from 1976 to 2006 and was the entertainment edi- 
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tor on ABC’s Good Morning America beginning 
in 1981, appearing weekly on the show for the next 
25 years. Siegel’s reviews were noted for their 
concise and sometimes caustic content. He was 
also the host of Joel Siegel’s Road to the Academy 
Awards which was broadcast on WABC(TV) for 
ten years and syndicated to over 100 stations 
across the country. Prior to joining ABC News, he 
was a feature reporter for WCBS(TV) from 1972 
to 1976. Earlier Siegel worked as a book reviewer 
for The Los Angeles Times, a freelance writer for 
several national publications, a joke writer for Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy and an agency 
copywriter/producer where he helped invent ice 
cream flavors for Baskin-Robbins. 

BOB SIEVERS, 90, (9-3-07) radio personal- 
ity. Sievers, a.k.a “Mr. WO-WO,” was the host of 
the Little Red Barn Show on WOWO(AM) in 
Fort Wayne, IN for more five decades. The morn- 
ing program had listeners in 28 states and over- 
seas locations and at the time was one of the high- 
est rated morning shows in the nation. He began 
his career at the station in 1932 as an unpaid an- 
nouncer while a freshman in high school and four 
years later was hired as a morning announcer, for 
$5.00 per week. Sievers retired in 1987 but each 
year returned to the studio to record segments for 
WOWO listeners. Sievers was a member of the 
Indiana Broadcasters Hall of Fame. The only 
time Sievers was away from the station was to 
serve in the U.S. Navy four years during WWII 
and two years during the Korean War. 

BEVERLY SILLS, 78, (7-2-07) opera singer 
and administrator. Sills, born Belle Miriam Silver- 
men, was the leading coloratura soprano of the 
New York City Opera for nearly 25 years. Her per- 
formance of Cleopatra in their production of Han- 
del’s Julius Caesar brought her fame and led to en- 
gagements in Europe. Sills, a vocal prodigy, began 
singing on the radio as a child under the stage 
name “Bubbles.” In 1939 she was the winner on 
the Major Bowes’ Original Amateur Hour (CBS). 
Sills appeared on many television shows including 
The Muppett Show (Syndicated 1969), The 
Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson (NBC 
1971-1973) and hosted Live from Lincoln Center 
(PBS 1976-2007). She received an Emmy Award 
for her performance in Profile in Music: Beverly 
Sills (PBS 1975). Sills made her final public 
singing performance in her Farewell Gala at New 
York City Opera on October 27, 1980. She served 
as the General Director of the New York City 
Opera (1979-1989); President, New York City 
Opera Board (1989-1990), Chairwoman of Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts (1994-2002) 
and Chairwoman of the Metropolitan Opera 

(continued on page 30) 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER, 506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON PA 15301. E-MAIL: kraeuter@earthlink.net. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. After 


review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 


Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


Crosley: Two Brothers and a Business Empire 
That Transformed the Nation 

By Rusty McClure with David Stern and Michael 
A. Banks. Published 2006 by Clerisy Press (1700 
Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH 45206). 6x9 
inches, 504 pages, hardcover, $24.00. 

Despite the authors’ penchant for—indeed, 
their insistence upon—literary fillips, this book 
is definitely a “good read’’, to use current popu- 
lar review jargon. In fact, the book has risen to 
the status of a New York Times bestseller, and 
deservedly so. The fast-paced style of the writing 
was, perhaps, meant to parallel the fast-paced 
style of the Crosley brothers’ lives. 

The authors dedicate their book to “enabling 
freedom and entrepreneurial courage, served by 
those whose ability and conviction make 
achievement possible...” This is entirely appro- 
priate for a book describing the careers of Powel 
and Lewis Crosley. Their styles, abilities and 
motivations, though distinctly different, comple- 
mented each other; together the two-man team 
became a largely-unstoppable success story. 

Powel, who failed to finish college, was a vi- 
sionary idea man who couldn’t wait to finish one 
project before rushing off to the next. Lewis, 
with an engineering degree, provided ballast by 
taking care of the many practical details of 
Crosley business. He usually was home by five 
to be with his family for dinner. Together the 
two built the Crosley empire. The book mentions 
only some of the estates, yachts, properties, fac- 
tories, cars, planes, islands, etc. that Powel came 
to own after his phenomenal success. He also 
bought the Cincinnati Reds baseball club, vow- 
ing to keep it in Cincinnati as long as he lived. 

Most readers will associate the Crosley name 
with radios, but that wasn’t Powel’s first love. 
His career began, and ended, with designing au- 
tomobiles. In between those two mini-careers 
were radios and WLW. Crosley radio and WLW 
complemented each other as did Powel and 
Lewis; like the two brothers, both became wildly 
successful. Never one to do anything small when 
it could be done large (the Crosley car and Pup 
were exceptions), Powel soon took WLW’s 
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power to an unheard-of “experimental” 500,000 
watts. (Today it is back to a more human 50,000. 
Powel believed—correctly—that the more 
power WLW had, the more Crosley radios 
would be sold. 

The authors show the Crosleys’ success by 
listing materials used by their radio manufactur- 
ing facilities in one week: “...three million 
screws, five million nuts, six tons of bus wire, 
sixty thousand binding posts, half a million 
square inches of Formica, fifteen thousand sock- 
ets, six thousand audio transformers and one rail- 
road car full of cardboard cartons.” By 1922 
Crosley was likely the largest radio manufac- 
turer in the world, and Powel became known as 
“the Henry Ford of Radio.” Another of the 
Crosley brothers’ strategies had paid off big 
time: “build for the masses, not the classes.” 

Diversity was another Crosley manufacturing 
strategy. Most readers will be familiar with the 
famous Crosley “Shelvador’” refrigerators, but 
not all will know of the company’s most prof- 
itable device, the Icyball—(you’ll have to read 
the book). 

This book appeals to car and airplane enthusi- 
asts, students of 20th century American culture, 
radio nuts, entrepreneurs, baseball fans and the 
many who just like good biography, no matter 
whom the subject. 


¢¢¢% 4 


The Diary of a Pilot: China—Burma-—India, 
1943-1945 

By Arch Doty, Jr., W7ACD. Published 2007, 
5'%x8'4 inches, 143 pages, softcover, $12.95. 
Available at www.booklocker.com, www. 
amazon. com, etc. 

During the second World War the Japanese 
occupied large areas of eastern China, blocking 
land and sea routes to the interior. The only way 
to get military supplies to unoccupied China was 
to fly them from northeast India across the Hi- 
malayan mountains (known as “The Hump’’) into 
central China. First Lieutenant Doty made this 
trip many times between 1943 and 1945, carrying 
a variety of cargo in a variety of military planes. 
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Now, at 87 years of age, Doty has decided it’s 
time to publish the diary of his war pilot days, to- 
gether with some contemporary comments. 

At the end of his diary he includes a table list- 
ing many of his Army Aviation friends. A chill- 
ing feature of the table is a column which records 
the dates on which his friends were killed during 
the war—yet another confirmation of General 
Sherman’s famous three-word dictum about war. 

Between the horrors of war and the hazards of 
flying over mountains that were miles high, Doty 
occasionally found himself with time on his 
hands. He wanted to hear news about his home- 
land but from Jorhat, India his five-tube radio 
was unable to receive U.S. broadcasts. So he did 
what anyone else in his situation would do. He 
consulted his copy of the ARRL Handbook and 
began designing radio antennas. He scrounged 
520 feet of wire and, using 50-foot high bamboo 
poles, constructed a V-shaped antenna aimed at 
San Francisco. The result was “we had KWIX so 
loud that we couldn’t talk.” KWIX, an early 
Voice of America station, was located in San 
Francisco during the War. 

Doty must have studied that ARRL Handbook 
pretty thoroughly. His post-war career included, 
among many other activities, obtaining several 
U.S. patents, one of which is for an improved 
vertical antenna. You can see the patent by typ- 
ing in 4658266 at www.google.com/patents. 


¢¢¢% 9% 


Note: An incorrect email address was given in 
the July 2007 issue for Carlos Fazano. His cor- 
rect address is: fazanoquantun@yahoo.com.br. 
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Ten Patents From Radio History 
By David W. Kraeuter M.L.S. Published 2007 by 
David W. Kraeuter as Pittsburgh Antique Radio 
Society Monograph 10. 8x11 inches, 101 
pages, soft cover. Available at www.lulu.com for 
$19.19 plus postage or as a downloadable pdf 
file for $6.25. Reviewed by Marc Ellis. 

AWA Journal readers know David Kraeuter 
primarily as the writer of this book review col- 
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(2002-2005). Sills received many awards and hon- 
ors including the Medal of Freedom from Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter in 1980. 

TOM SNYDER, 71, (7-29-07) television per- 
sonality. Snyder pioneered the late-night televi- 
sion talk show format with a wide range of guests 
and topics using a conversational interviewing 
style. He hosted The Tomorrow Show (NBC 
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umn. However, he is more widely known as a re- 
searcher and writer in the field of electrical and 
electronic communications history—specializ- 
ing in a study of the related patents 

In this volume, Mr. Kraueter has covered 10 
pivotal patents—including those granted to 
Heaviside (coaxial cable), Edison (“Edison Ef- 
fect”), Lodge (tuning system), Fessenden (het- 
erodyne circuit), Marconi (wireless telegraphy), 
Fleming (diode), de Forest (triode), Conrad 
(Aerola Junior receiver), and Armstrong (super- 
heterodyne and wideband frequency modula- 
tion). In each case, a reproduction of the entire 
patent is given along with a background essay. In 
the author’s own words: 

In these ten chapters, I attempt to comple- 
ment the austere style of radio patent text 
with some expression of the exuberance of 
thought and other human activity that pre- 
ceded and followed the production of the 
patents. That is, I try to put a human face on 
what is otherwise dry exposition. 

Kraeuter’s essays are lucid and engaging, 
placing each patent in its proper historical con- 
text. While the overall tone is scholarly and seri- 
ous, the author, as promised, is always ready to 
provide a lighter, more human, point of view 
where it will contribute to the reader’s under- 
standing. Following each patent listing is a use- 
ful list of both printed and internet sources of 
further information. 

Among additional information given in the 
appendices at the end of the volume are sugges- 
tions on how to search the U.S. and U.K. patent 
system, as well as references to other sources of 
radio/electronics patent information, including 
many of the author’s publications. There are also 
listings of 100 key radio/electronics patents; 100 
important radio/electronics inventors with birth, 
death, and patent dates; and references to the 
newspaper obituaries of a selected group of 
inventors. 

Ten Patents From Radio History will cer- 
tainly make an interesting and stimulating refer- 
ence for anyone interested in the history and evo- 
lution of telecommunication. 


1973-1982) which aired immediately after The 
Tonight Show with Johnny Carson at one a.m. 
Many people were surprised when the show at- 
tracted approximately 3 million viewers during 
its first two seasons. Snyder received an Emmy 
Award for The Tomorrow Show in 1974. Other 
television credits included Saturday anchorman 
on NBC News (1975), Prime Time Sunday (NBC 
1979-1980), Tom Snyder (CNBC 1993-1995) 
and The Late Late Show (CBS 1995-1999). Sny- 
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der began his career at WRIT(AM) in Milwau- 
kee as a reporter in the 1960s and then moved to 
local television news. Later he anchored news- 
casts at television stations in Philadelphia, New 
York City and Los Angeles. 

JANE WYMAN, 90, (9-10-07) actress. 
Wyman won an Oscar Award for her portrayal 
of a deaf-mute rape victim in Johnny Belinda 
(1948) and was nominated for her performances 
in The Yearling (1946) starring Gregory Peck, 
The Blue Veil (1951) with Charles Laughton, and 
Magnificent Obsession (1954) featuring Rock 
Hudson. She began her film career as a dancer in 
Busby Berkeley’s movie The Kid from Spain. 
During the 1930s Wyman sang on the radio and 
performed on The Dreft Star Playhouse (NBC 
1943). To the surprise of many in Hollywood 
she switched from films to television in the 
1950s. Wyman hosted Fireside Theatre (NBC 
1955-1958) and Summer Playhouse (NBC 1957) 
and made guest appearances such dramatic se- 
ries as the General Electric Theater (CBS) and 
The Love Boat (ABC). Her TV career was re- 
vived when she played the role of Angela Chan- 
ning, the domineering matriarch, on Falcon 
Crest (CBS 1981-1990). Wyman was married to 
former President Ronald Reagan from 1940 to 
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Brewster’s “Master Key” from the field would 
simultaneously key the repeater banks at both 
New York and Chicago generating 200 trunk 
lines* that formed the backbone of Western 
Union’s World Series Morse networks. From this 
backbone, the transmissions were then distrib- 
uted, repeated and patched through to every city 
and town that made up Western Union’s vast tele- 
graph network. Every local Western Union office 
receiving the broadcast could then create its own 
local loops and wire them to any destination that 
' needed (or purchased) the broadcast within its ser- 
vice area—whether it be to a newspaper office, 
theater, armory, open-air coliseum, hotel, etc. 

In addition to Western Union’s World Series 
Morse network, Western Union had separate net- 
works for handling ticker tape transmissions. Lo- 
cated throughout the U.S. were thirty Western 
Union baseball ticker transmission centers. At 
each center, two operators were employed to re- 
transmit the live play-by-play accounts to a net- 
work of ticker tape machines. One telegrapher 
copied the Morse being sent by Brewster over 
Western Union’s Morse network and typed out 
his copy on his mill (typewriter). 

Another operator, sitting next to him, took the 
typed copy and entered it on a keyboard that was 
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1949. They met during the late 1930s and ap- 
peared together in the film Brother Rat (1938). 


Information for this column was obtained 
from The Big Bands (4th edition), The Complete 
Directory of Prime Time Network and Cable TV 
Shows 1946 — Present (20th edition) The Hart- 
ford Courant, On the Air: The Encyclopedia of 
Old-Time Radio, and: 
www.abclocal.go.com, 
www.abcnews.go.com 
www.bakerbotts.com, 
www.beverlysillsonline.com 
www.boston.com 
www.broadcastngcable.com 
www.cbc.ca 
www.einsiders.com 
www.imdb.com www.variety.com 
www.indystar.com www.washingtonpost.com 
www.knbc.com and 
www.ktla.com www.wikipedia.com. 
www.latimes.com 
WWww.merv.com 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to John D. Foell, P.E., Theodore M. Hannah, 
K3CL, and Dr. A. David Wunsch for additional 
source material. 


www.metoperafamily.org 
www.msnbc.msn.com 
www.newyork.yankees.mlb.com 
www.nytimes.com 
www.playbill.com 
Www.singers.com, 
www.southbendtribune.com 
www.tvweek.com 


connected to a ticker tape transmitter. The key- 
board that he used resembled a child’s small toy 
piano, a design that had been in use since the ear- 
liest ticker tape transmitters were introduced in 
the 1800s. By the 1930s, the ticker tape network 
alone totaled nearly 3000 machines. 

The combination of Western Union networks 
brought World Series games to over 5000 cities 
and towns throughout the US and Canada over an 
estimated 45,000 miles of wire. The live broad- 
casts were also sent world-wide via cable to Eu- 
rope, South America, Cuba, China and Japan. In 
Japan, the newspaper offices of the Tokyo Jiji 
and the Osaka Ashahi had scoreboards that were 
comparable to ones used in the U.S. 

All of this was in addition to the huge amount 
of press material that was typically sent via the 
telegraph from the field during a World Series, 
plus the news agencies who did their own play- 
by-play reporting over direct lines leased from 
Western Union. 

In the next and final part of this series, Sending 
What Your Eyes See, I will cover the parallel roles 
radio and the telegraph played in broadcasting 
baseball games. 


*By the 1930s, Western Union had started to use 


multiplexing techniques on its backbone with car- 
rier telegraph systems. 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: rparks9@cox.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Dynatron Oscillator 


ack in the early days of radio—say 
B 1918—there was experimentation aplenty 

on circuits of all kinds, and tricks we 
might never think of were tried. How about hook- 
ing up a triode so its grid was at a higher positive 
voltage than the plate? Strange things can hap- 
pen. Indeed, such a “dynatron” circuit can take 
off and oscillate at frequencies unknown to ra- 
diomen of the time. Lacking the test gear we have 
today, they must have been mystified by 
the erratic behavior of their meters as 
standing waves, some above 100 MHz, 
fluttered all around their benches, 
bouncing off unsuspected reflectors and 
changing frequency as objects moved 
around their setups. 

We can take a look at this Dynatron 
oscillator in the light of “modern” 
knowledge, beginning with a OST arti- 
cle from the February, 1930 issue (1). 
Mr. W.H. Newbold reviewed a couple 
of earlier JRE Proceedings articles, con- 
cluding that “the device deserves more 
consideration than it has received in the 
past.” Although the effect was first seen 
in triodes, the device he wrote about in 
his OST piece was the good old type 24 
tube, a tetrode with the unusual hump or kink in 
its plate characteristic curves (Figure 1). 

At point A, when electrons hit the anode, they 
begin to knock some electrons out of the metal sur- 
face. These get attracted back to the screen grid if 
they emerge with enough velocity. This gives less 
anode current than expected, because the anode 
loses some electrons while accepting others. The 
net current in the plate circuit is thus a composite 
of the original electrons coming to the plate minus 
the secondary electrons leaving the plate. 

As the anode voltage rises further, the current 
drops then rises again. In the region between 
points A and B, the tube actually shows a nega- 
tive resistance. Throughout this region, the screen 
grid is more positive than the plate, so it attracts 
not only electrons from the filament but also sec- 
ondary electrons emitted from the plate. The dy- 
natron effect can even work for a triode, and a 
tuned circuit may be connected in the plate or 
screen circuit, as shown in Figure 2. 


. 


PLATE CURRENT. 
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Fig. 1. Tetrode Plate Curves. 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


Putting a tuned circuit tank in the plate (or 
screen) feed can make the effect cyclical, and the 
rate at which the cycle occurs is determined by 
the resonant frequency of the tuned circuit. Thus, 
since the secondary electrons are alternately 
shifted back and forth from the screen to the 
plate, this type of oscillator is said to be “sec- 
ondary-electron-coupled.” Circuit 2C shows a 
pentode—how about that third grid? Looks like 


SS 
SS 
2 S 


$0 
pave Vartan: 


either a signal takeoff point or maybe a place to 
insert modulation. Enough theory—let’s go 
breadboarding and find out. 

I started with a NOS °24 tube on my bench, 
with the circuit of Figure 2B and an external 
power supply. The whole thing rested on a sheet 
of copperclad for a ground plane. Why? Because 
these circuits are famous for taking off and oscil- 
lating at frequencies determined by stray capaci- 
tance and inductance, and I wanted to keep con- 
trol of all that if possible. 

My tank was chosen to put the oscillators at 
the low end of the BC band. The variable resistor 
was a 5K wirewound pot rated at 4 watts, so I 
limited my testing to a B+ of 120 volts or less. All 
the bypass caps were 0.01 uF micas. 


Results 


The 24 tube is a great performer. Peak output 
was 85 volts for B+ of 120 volts and the plate at 
45 volts. Typically for all the hookups I tried, 
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2B Tetrode 


Fig. 2. Dynatron Oscillators. 


tank voltage decreased for plate voltages above 
and below a certain value. When I dropped the 
B+ to 80 volts, peak tank voltage went to 52 
volts and the plate was at 25. For a type 36 
tetrode, curves were similar but output was 
somewhat lower in amplitude. 

Next I changed the tube socket and plugged in 
an NOS 71A triode. I could not make the tube 
oscillate at all using the circuit of Fig. 2A. I tried 
a 26 triode, and it took off fine, giving steady RF 
output from 20 to 35 volts for B+ of 60 volts and 
the plate operating between +20 and +35 volts. 
Boosting the supply to +80, I noted stable output 
of up to 60 volts for plate voltages anywhere be- 
tween +45 and +75. 

A type 45 just sat there giv- 
ing off BTUs and not oscillat- 


2C Pentode 


electrons from getting knocked off the plate in 
the first place—that’s why it’s called the sup- 
pressor grid. So I tied the third grid to the plate. 
Still no oscillations. 

Changing the tube to a 6C6, which has the 
same base diagram, I got weak dynatron opera- 
tion for screen voltages between 60 and 90 
volts—but only if the plate/G3 voltage was 12 to 
14 volts. Just out of curiosity, I hooked up an 807 
beam power pentode, but found no combination 
of screen and plate voltages that would produce 
oscillations. 

Table 1 summarizes what I found in my short 
series of tests: 


Table 1—Dynatron performance for different tube types 


ing. | have a well-used 50, a 
big power triode, and in this 
circuit it would break into os- 


Tube type 


B+ (grid) 


Max RF tank 
volts p-p 


Plate 


volts voltage 


cillation with a grid voltage of 
+120 only if the plate was 
about +52 volts. For those 


24A tetrode 


conditions, tank voltage was 
18 volts peak-to-peak. The 
tube would give more output 
for higher values of B+, but 


36 tetrode 


my lashup would not allow 
lengthy observations. 

There aren’t many actual 
tetrodes in my tube supply, but 


26 triode 


squegging* 


I tried a 46, a tube with two 
concentric grids. This 5-pin 
tube worked great. For any B+ 


50 triode 


from 90 to 120 volts, circuit 
2B would take off with plate 
voltages between 30 and 70. 


46 dual grid 
triode 


We’ll see more from the 46 
tube later. 

Finally I tried circuit 2C 
using a type 77 pentode with 
the suppressor grid floating as 
shown. No operation at all. Had I grounded the 
third grid, it would have prevented secondary 


6C6 pentode 
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* At these conditions, the oscillations showed 
(continued on page 44) 
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BY RONALD R. THOMAS 


HAMS ON WHEELS: 
MOBILE OPERATION IN THE 1950S 


oday, talking to someone while 
driving down the road in your car 
is no big deal. However, in the 
1950s, about the only people who did 
that were public safety personnel and 
taxicab drivers. Installing a transmitting 
and receiving capability in a car was a 
major production in those days of 
power-hungry vacuum tube circuits and 
amplitude modulated transmitters. 

Also, back then, cars were equipped 
with a relatively simple electrical sys- 
tem that used a six-volt battery and a 
generator to keep it charged. The output 
of the generator was much more depen- 
dent on engine speed than that of 
today’s alternator. The faster you went, 
the better the generator would charge 
the battery, but when idling in traffic, 
with the lights on, a generator might not 
put out enough current to keep the bat- 
tery charged. 

To deal with that reality, some pub- 
lic safety vehicles had a separate battery and gen- 
erator or alternator to power for their two-way 
radio system. Unfortunately, that was a rather ex- 
pensive arrangement. 

This was the environment faced by the 1950s 
ham radio operator who felt the need to go mobile 
on the shortwave ham bands, where most of the 
ham activity of that era took place. For many it 
was simply the challenge of doing it that was so 
very appealing. In the 1950s, a mobile ham radio 
rig gave you bragging rights that were hard to beat. 


Mobile Ham Equipment 


In the 1950s, there were some small, commer- 
cial, ham shortwave receivers and transmitters 
that could be installed in a car. Unfortunately, 
they were fairly expensive. For example, the Gon- 
set Co. offered a $235 mobile receiver and a $280 
companion transmitter (the necessary power sup- 
plies were included). The combined cost of the re- 
ceiver and transmitter in today’s money would be 
approximately $3,700. Then and now, that would 
be an expensive way to go mobile. 


The mobile station as it was installed in the author’s 1957 
Plymouth. L to R: E.F. Johnson VFO, a control box 
mounted above a Gonset ham band receiver, and a home 
built AM transmitter with a 2E26 tube in the final. 


Gonset also offered a $50 ham band receiver 
converter that could be used with an existing 
auto radio. To use the converter, an auto radio 
was Set at a specific frequency and the dial on the 
converter was used to tune the Ham bands. For 
easy access, the converter could be mounted on 
the steering wheel column of a car. Power for the 
converter came from the car radio. 

Another alternative was to build a crystal-con- 
trolled receiving converter. Connected ahead of 
the car radio, it converted the amateur band in 
question into a range of frequencies that could be 
tuned in on the radio dial. A single-band con- 
verter was relatively simply to build, but a multi- 
band version could be a real challenge. 

A mobile ham transmitter could also be home 
built at less cost than a commercial unit. How- 
ever, it is important to understand what home 
built meant in the 1950s. It was not an activity 
for the faint of heart, but a successfully com- 
pleted project came with bragging rights! 

A ham would first find an article that de- 
scribed a home built receiving converter or 


6415 CHASTAIN DR. NE, ATLANTA, GA 30342 
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Left: Ameco TX-86 would have packed quite a 
_ punch as a mobile rig with its 90-watt 6146 final. 
_ Separate power supply not shown. Right: Home 
_ brew 6-meter AM transmitter would slip neatly 
under a dash. 


transmitter. Those articles appeared frequently 
in ham radio magazines and handbooks. They 
would typically include a schematic diagram, a 
parts list, construction and adjustment hints, and 
a photo or two of a completed unit. 

The first step was to find the necessary parts. 
In some major cities there were stores 
still offering World War II military 
surplus electronics at low cost. More 
common were electronic parts stores 
that catered to the television repair- 
man. For those living in cities without 
stores, or needing a broader selection 
of parts, there were order suppliers 
like Allied Radio and Lafayette Radio. 

Parts in hand, the next step was to 
lay out the larger components, such as 
tube sockets, dials and meters, on a 
metal chassis and perhaps a front 
panel. The came the tedious job of 
drilling or punching mounting holes. 
With these components in place, small 
parts such as the resistors and capaci- 
tors could be wired in. 

Of course the war surplus market 
was an important source of ready- 
made equipment that could be easily 
converted to mobile use. The most ob- 
vious, inexpensive and widely used 
were the single-band “command” 
transmitters and receivers used for in- 
tercommunication within aircraft formations. 
Compact and light, many of these ended up in- 
stalled in ham vehicles. 

Of course mobile equipment required mobile 
power—and transmitters especially needed seri- 
ous voltages and currents. One popular high 
voltage source was a military surplus dynamotor 
such as the well-known PE-103-A. It would de- 
liver 500 volts at 160 mA from either a 6- or a 
12-volt battery. Current draw at full load was 
about 11 amps from a 12-volt source and a hefty 
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22 amps from a 6-volt source. 

Another source of high voltage for the mobile 
transmitter was the vibrator power supply. The 
vibrator “chopped up” the six-volts into a 
square-wave alternating current that a trans- 
former could step up to a higher voltage for the 

~«.,; vacuum tube plates. 

The final link in the chain was the 
mobile antenna, which was typically a 
96-inch whip with a loading coil to 
make the transmitter think the antenna 
was really much longer. There were 
adjustable loading coils that could be 
tuned to the different ham shortwave 
bands and fixed coils for just one 
band. Also, there were arrangements 
to tune an adjustable loading coil from 
the driver’s seat while driving down 
the road. 


Home brew 80-meter antenna coil for 
mobile whip. It's similar to a Master 
Mobile unit. 


Installing an efficient antenna was 
really one of the most challenging and 
critical functions in putting together a 
mobile ham rig. Since a 1950s mobile 
ham transmitter generated a relatively 
low power of often no more than 50- 
watts, it was important to try and get 
every watt into the air. 


Mobile Operation 


The first thing a ham usually noticed when 
trying out a new mobile rig was noise in the re- 
ceiver. Unfortunately, cars in the 1950s had ig- 
nition systems and tires that generated signifi- 
cant electrical noise. 

The first step in dealing with the problem was 
to install a relatively inexpensive noise filter at 
the receiver. Noise suppressers were also fitted 

(continued on page 37) 
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BY D.K. OWENS 


SWAP MEET SPEAKER TESTER 


any of us carry a small meter to sales 

and swap meets so we can check the 

continuity of speakers, horns, head- 
phones and other items which may be open cir- 
cuited. Unfortunately, with sound reproducers, 
continuity is not the whole story. These items 
can have other problems, such as armatures 
seized by corrosion or warped pot metal, and do 
not produce sound although the coils may be 
good. 

I have often wished I had a small pocket tester 
to verify the operability of sound reproducers by 
actually listening to them. There being nothing 
commercially available, I decided to build one. 
The tester described applies a tone to the repro- 
ducer which is easily audible in a good unit. The 
LED gives a visual indication of continuity so it 
can test transformer windings as well as tube fil- 
aments. It easily fits in your pocket. 


The Circuit 

The circuit 1s shown in Figure | and consists 
of a 4049 CMOS hex inverter configured as an 
oscillator. Two of the inverters in the package 
form the oscillator and a third is used as a buffer. 
The other three inverters are not used. 

Note that the inputs of the unused inverters 
(pins 9, 11, 14) are connected to the negative 
supply. With CMOS devices, unused inputs can- 
not be allowed to float else the device may be 
damaged. CMOS devices cannot output much 
current, so the oscillator output drives a transis- 
tor which carries the test current. 

PB is a momentary, normally open, pushbut- 
ton switch. Q1 can be any general purpose NPN 
transistor such as a 2N2222 or 2N3904. The 
LED is a high-brightness (2500 mcd) white 
LED, 

The test jacks are antique non-insulated pin 


The speaker tester is built into a compact case that will slip easily into your pocket. 


478 SYCAMORE DRIVE, CIRCLEVILLE, OH 43113, EMAIL: radiowd11@yahoo.com 
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Fig. 1. Circuit of the speaker tester utilizes a 4049 CMOS hex inverter. 


jacks from the junk box. I used bare jacks so I could 
bridge the filament pins of a tube across the tester 
output for continuity testing. If you can’t find bare 
pin jacks, use the insulated variety. Pin jacks let 
you plug speakers and headphones directly into the 
tester without the need for test prods. 

The circuit is built on a small, hand-drawn PC 
board and is housed in a 2"x4"x1" plastic box 
from Radio Shack. Power is supplied by a 9V 
battery. 


HAMS ON WHEELS, continued from page 35 


to the spark plugs and, to reduce tire-generated 
noise, special suppressers were placed inside the 
hubcaps. Finally, the electrical bonding between 
sections of the car’s sheet metal was improved to 
further reduce electrical noise. 

Once the noise problems had been reduced— 
they could never be entirely eliminated—it was 
time to tune up the transmitter and start talking to 
other hams. The first contact with a 1950s mo- 
bile ham rig was always a memorable occasion. 
Other hams knew that a mobile ham was proba- 
bly using low power and operating under diffi- 
cult circumstances, and they would make every 
effort to facilitate his operations. 

While most mobile operation took place using 
voice, there was always an occasional ham who 
communicated using Morse. Copying the re- 
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Performance 

The 560 kQ and .0015 uF RC combination 
gives a 550 Hz square wave output. This fre- 
quency is very audible. The brightness of the 
LED will depend on the resistance of the device 
under test, but is easily visible in subdued light 
with a 15 kQ load. With a 1 kQ. load, the signal 
amplitude is 5V and the current draw from the 
battery is 4 mA. 


ceived code in his head, he would respond using 
a telegraph key strapped to his leg. Another type 
of adventurous individual would fill up the trunk 
of his car with transmitting gear that generated 
many times the power of the typical 50 watter. 

Starting in the 1960s, the introduction of tran- 
sistorized single sideband transceivers and 12- 
volt automotive electrical systems greatly sim- 
plified mobile ham operation on the shortwave 
bands. In addition, the introduction of repeaters 
made very high frequency mobile ham opera- 
tions easy and convenient. 

Today, it is no longer a big deal to be a ham 
on wheels. However, mobile ham operation 
continues to be a popular activity, and it proba- 
bly always will, even with hams who use cell 
phones. 
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BY MICHAEL AST 


A TABLETOP AM BROADCASTER 


to demonstrate one of your vintage re- 

ceivers? A good alternative would cer- 
tainly be to play your own tapes or CDs through 
an AM band oscillator. If you’re old enough, you 
remember the “phono oscillators” that were used 
to play records through a radio without using a 
wire connection. 

However, finding a commercial oscillator is 
virtually impossible these days. Not long ago, 
one could find AM oscillators designed to play a 
portable audio cassette player through a car radio. 
I have one somewhere, but it covered a limited 
frequency range and the %" audio jack was a pain 
to interface to. I also got tired of playing change- 
the-battery as there was no power switch. 

After looking at a kit for a breadboard-style 
oscillator (K-488) offered by Antique Electronic 
Supply [1], I decided to build my own version 
from scratch. I wanted it to have a more finished, 


E<: try to find a suitable AM music station 
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vintage appearance and an on-board power sup- 
ply. I also wanted to have easy variable control 
over the frequency. 

Studying the 1938 Zenith S7000 series oscil- 
lator on which the kit was based, as well as some 
others, I saw that I already had all the parts that 
would be in the kit except for the oscillator coil. 
So I just ordered that. 

This was back around 1987 or so. I was not re- 
ally sure how I would house the project, though I 
was considering a metal chassis enclosure or a U 
shaped chassis with a front of some sort. I was 
also not sure what to do about a power supply. 
Everything sat on the back burner for a few years. 

The breakthrough came in the summer of 
2001, when I saw an article by Dan Clark, 
WO9VV, in the ARCI News [3] showing how a ca- 
pacitor could be used to replace the series ballast 
or resistance line cord used in early 30s AC-DC 
sets. I thought the idea had some possibilities for 
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Schematic of AM Broadcaster. For safety, a polarized plug is highly recommended. Alternatively, use 


a small isolation transformer. 
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my AM band broadcaster/oscillator project and 
tested it on a late 30s TRF set that had a giant 25w 
series drop resistor replacing the line cord. 

After successfully reworking the set with the 
series cap concept, I decided to use it in the de- 
sign of my broadcaster. It’s a good thing we have 
Mylar caps, with their tremendous reduction in 
size compared to the old paper ones. Back in the 
early days we’d have needed whopper units to 
come up with the capacitance value required for 
running a 300 mA filament string. 

Do not use any paper molded caps or polar- 
ized caps for this application. The voltage rating 
should be at least 200V. The radial lead metal- 
lized polyester film/Mylar capacitor I used was 
a NTE [4] device. One can usually find them at 
a local electronics distributor catering to con- 
sumer equipment repair technicians—eliminat- 
ing mail-order handling charges. 

The part appears to be the Panasonic ECQ-E(B) 
Series. The ECQ-E(F)series has value ranges up to 
10 uF @ 250volts but in a larger package. The 
“(B)” series ends at 4.7 uF for 250 volts. These are 
available from Digi-Key Corp. For those inter- 
ested in additional information on this application 
check the Nostalgia Air web site[5]. 

By the way, back in the early days the editor- 
ial staff of Popular Science Monthly put together 
an interesting book titled Everybody’s Radio 
Manual [6]. One of the articles suggested how 
one could determine the value or status of un- 
known caps through the brightness shown by 
lamps of various wattages connected in series 
with the capacitor and power line. 

A year after my experiment with the capaci- 
tor, I was fortunate enough to acquire a vintage 
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The Broadcaster is built on Bakelite/copper 
sheet material salvaged from an old battery set. 
Parts with a vintage appearance were used 
where possible. 


battery set chassis that would provide both the 
ideas and the material to make an excellent foun- 
dation for my broadcaster project. It had turned 
up in the donation auction at a local (Antique 
Radio Club Of Illinois) radio meet. 

As you can see from the photos, both the top 
and front apron of the oscillator foundation are 
made from black laminated Bakelite/copper 
sheet material salvaged from the old chassis. I 
cleaned it up with Simichrome and Novis #2 and 
used the better looking side for the top. The phe- 
nolic coil standoffs from the chassis worked out 
well for support legs. 

In building the circuit, I selected the oldest 
looking components I had on hand. Some defec- 
tive wax caps were reworked with axial lead my- 
lars (C4, C5 & C7). Other caps are mica molded 
types manufactured before the RMA, 
AWS/JAN, dot coding that made everyone 
crazy. They are stamped in mFds like the old 
“phone condensers.” 

Due to space limitations and my “on the fly” 
design, I used common %-watt carbon composi- 
tion resistors. However, I’ll probably eventually 
replace them with old-fashioned “body-end-dot” 
code resistors. The cloth hook up wire is from 
scrap Zenith TVs. 

The only new items I bought specifically for this 
project were the filament series cap, the oscillator 
coil, and a polarized plug for the (cotton covered) 
line cord. Since this is an open frame “hot chassis” 
design I didn’t want any unpleasant surprises when 
handling it. It goes without saying that one must 
check to see that the electrical outlet being used is 
wired correctly so that chassis ground is connected 
to the grounded side of the outlet. 
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As an additional precaution, the 4" audio 
input jack is a 2-circuit (stereo) type, wired so 
that the jack frame and mounting nut are not con- 
nected to the chassis ground bus except when a 
single-circuit (mono) plug is inserted. When in- 
terfacing to a CD player or some other stereo 
source, use adapters to Y-connect the two RCA 
pin jacks to a 4" phone plug. 

Beware of interfacing an AC-DC radio re- 
ceiver with the broadcaster! For safety’s sake, it 
would probably be best to power the receiver 
through an isolation transformer. You do not 
want to become a load resistor across the line! 

For the antenna connection I used an old-style 
binding post. One could connect to this a length of 
wire which probably should be under 6 feet long. 
However, I attach a telescoping whip antenna 
adapted from an old TV “rabbit ears.” To make it 
even more unique and eye catching, I removed 
the plastic tip on the rod, soldered a good sized 
ring lug to it and connected an old UHF halo an- 
tenna to the end. This gives a little more length to 
the antenna and may help a bit at the receiving set. 


Circuit Issues 


The Miller [7] P70-oscillator coil (L1), is ad- 
justable for a 100 to 550 kHz. swing when used 
as the local IF oscillator in superhet receivers. In 
this circuit, it can be adjusted for frequencies be- 
tween 1170-1740 kHz (the latter just a tad higher 
than the old police band of the late 30s). Without 
C10 in the circuit this oscillator can run up to 
about 3 MHz. 

Locating the capacitor I used at C8 might be 
difficult. One could use other values in some se- 
ries/parallel circuit across the inductor. Your 
range of tuning may vary. A frequency counter 
or oscilloscope would be helpful if capacitor is 
of unknown range and a capacitance meter is un- 
available. You could use a fixed frequency set- 
ting as well. 

The total capacitance could be somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 350 pF depending upon what part 
of the band is desired. The inductor adjustment 
range maybe more limited at lower frequen- 
cies—even stalling the oscillator at some posi- 
tions. The coiled wire seen in the under chassis 
view was used to hold a probe in the circuit with- 
out loading the oscillator. Alternatively, one 
could just probe the antenna side of C9 without 
the antenna wire in place. C6 is not critical it 
could range from 100 pF to 270 pF. 

In 1930s wireless phonographs, the frequency 
was set by a padder cap and the inductor was not 
variable. Depending on when a receiver was 
made, the top end of the dial might be either 
1500 kHz or (late 1930s) up to about 1730 kHz 
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covering the police band of the time. Prior to the 
1990s the AM band usually quit at 1600 kHz. 
These days, broadcast stations are up in the 
old police band area but not with the high power 
levels permitted elsewhere. | like to use the 
upper end of the band for the broadcaster. If your 
receiver is very close to the broadcaster and has 
a short wave band or bands, you may pick up 
your signal on a few harmonics. 
The old crystal phono cartridges put out a 3-4 
volt signal, so I was not sure if there would be 
enough drive with capacitive coupling from the 
line out jack of a typical CD player. If necessary, 
I was considering adding a 6J5 or 12J5 as ana 
AF amplifier. 
Indeed, during initial testing, I was not too ex- 
cited about the looks of the modulation enve- 
lope. The modulating signal was hanging around 
the negative-going side of the carrier. However, 
after adjusting R2 and R3 to the current values, 
I found the modulation level to be perhaps about 
25-30% on the peaks. 
In the old days, the phonograph and oscillator 
were placed as close to the radio as possible. 
Connection to the antenna input of the receiver 
was either made directly or with a wire draped 
around the receiver’s lead-in wire or loop an- 
tenna. However, this broadcaster can be received 
solidly from up to 10 feet away and pretty well 
from between 10 and 15-20 feet. Because of 
their directional characteristics, sets with loop 
antennas may have to be repositioned in relation 
to the broadcaster. 
The table on the schematic lists various com- 
binations of tubes that can be used for this pro- 
ject. The required total value of C1 for each com- 
bination is shown. Suggested standard values for 
C1A and C1B are shown for the 12SA7/45Z4 
combination.—but any pair that adds up to the 
total shown is fine. The same goes for the 
6SA7/25L6 combination, where individual val- 
ues are not suggested. 
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BY JIM COOK, WOOXX 


THE MALLORY BIAS CELL 


founder Philip Rogers Mallory, was 

launched in 1916 as a supplier of tungsten 
wire filaments to manufacturers of incandescent 
lamps. The product line was later expanded to 
include resistors, capacitors, and timers. In Oc- 
tober 1931, Mallory purchased the Yaxley Man- 
ufacturing Company of Chicago, expanding his 
range of products even further. 

Mallory introduced radio designers to the bias 
cell in 1936. the Mallory bias cell was a hermet- 
ically-sealed dry cell intended to provide nega- 
tive grid bias voltage for vacuum tube am- 
plifiers. It was an innovation by inventor 
Samuel Ruben (1900-1988). 

Ruben was born in Harrison, New Jersey 
and grew up in New York City. By the time 
he was eleven years old, he had become in- 
terested in amateur radio and was experi- 
menting with electricity and chemistry. His 
formal education was limited, and he never 
received a college degree except for hon- 
orary doctorates later in life. 

In spite of this, he was able to obtain fi- 
nancial backing to establish Ruben Labora- 
tories in New York City in 1922. The com- 
pany moved to New Rochelle, New York in 
1930, and remained there until Ruben retired 
in 1984. Ruben’s long-term relationship 
with the Mallory Company, lasting until 
Mallory’s death in 1975, began in 1925 when he 
licensed a solid-state rectifier to the firm. 

The concept of using a battery to provide grid 
bias was certainly not new. Battery-powered ra- 
dios often included a “C” battery for this pur- 
pose. But the bias cell was intended to be a per- 
manent component. Designers reasoned that, be- 
cause the bias cell would not be required to 
provide any current, it would last as long as the 
resistors and capacitors in the circuit. 

Although I had read about bias cells in old 
radio textbooks, I had never worked with one 
myself. I recently had an opportunity to pur- 
chase a bias cell on Ebay and decided to learn 
more about these interesting circuit components. 
My purchase appears to be unused and identical 
an illustration I found in the 1937 Allied Radio 
catalog (pictured at right.) 


Te P.R. Mallory & Company, named for 


The construction of the bias cell is similar to 
that of a flashlight cell. The cathode is made of 
zinc or similar metal and is a mushroom-shaped 
cup filled with an electrolyte paste. The anode is 
a carbon-like disk that seals the electrolyte paste 
inside the cup. 

Spring clip holders were used to make con- 
nections to the bias cell. Holders were available 
for single bias cells or for connecting several 
bias cells in series where higher voltages were 
needed. To simplify installation, the anode con- 
nection was part of the mounting lug, and the 


Designed to furnish initial bias 
for RF, 1F and AVC tubes. Size, 
only djs” xh. Noiseless; non. 
reactive: “at audio frequencies, 
Provides a no-current potential 
of | Volt + 10%. Cells may he 
used in series for higher bias 
voitage. These cells greatly elim- 
inate distortion caused by con- 


MALLORY BIAS 


ventional bias arrangements. 


387. For one cell. 
88. For a cells. . 
89. For three cells. 
‘90. For four cells. 


Bias cell illustration 1937 Allied Radio catalog. 


cathode was connected to an insulated terminal 
on top of the bias cell assembly. 

Bias cells were offered in both 1.00-volt and 
1.25-volt models. My bias cell is not labeled, but 
I measured its voltage with a high-impedance 
voltmeter and was surprised to discover that it 1s 
still providing 0.9 volts of potential difference 
after being in storage for half a century! 

The 1940 catalog published in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, by P.R. Mallory & Company, includes 
an entire page on the bias cell and its applica- 
tions. Mallory cited the following advantages 
for using the bias cell instead of the more tradi- 
tional cathode resistor and bypass capacitor: 

¢ It saves money by eliminating the need for a 
cathode resistor and its associated cathode bypass 
capacitor. In 1937, at retail, a single bias cell was 
priced at about 18¢ while a cathode bypass 
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capacitor and resistor might 
come in at over 30¢. 

* It provides a constant bias 
voltage regardless of vacuum 
tube characteristics. With cath- 
ode resistor bias, the bias volt- 
age would decrease as the cath- 
ode emission of the vacuum 
tube decreased with use. 

¢ It simplifies the circuit, 
avoiding “degeneration, audio 
howls, and other noises fre- 
quently found in high-gain am- 
plifiers.” I do not understand 
this statement, but perhaps it 
had merit. 

Bias cells began to appear in 
circuit designs in 1936 at about 
the same time that octal-based 
vacuum tubes were becoming 
standard. The most common 
applications were in preamplifier stages of audio 
amplifiers and in the first audio stage of radio re- 
ceivers. The first application I found in my re- 
search appeared in the June 1936 edition of 
Radio Engineering magazine. It was a Lafayette 
audio amplifier design using bias cells in the 6J7 
preamplifier stages of the audio mixer. 

A review of radio schematics from the late 
1930s shows a number of designs that used bias 
cells with first audio tubes such as the 6F5, 6J5, 
or 6Q7. While no manufacturer used them ex- 
clusively, the cells seemed to be more prevalent 
in Philco and Silvertone circuits. There were a 
number of different schematic symbols used for 


Bias Cel} 
RY 


Bias Cell 


Bias cells as used for grid bias in input circuits 
of 1936 Lafayette amplifier design. 
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MALLORY GRID BIAS CELL 


Bias cell and holder illustrations 
from 1940s P.R. Mallory & 
Company catalogue. 


bias cells, the most prevalent 
being the familiar battery cell 
symbol with the words “Bias 
Cell” written beside it. 

The popularity of the bias cell 
was short-lived. Perhaps there 
was a reliabilty issue. Even if the 
bias cell itself remained viable, 
oxidation or corrosion of the cell 
holder connections could easily 
cause problems with intermittent 
or microphonic operation. Al- 
though bias cells still appeared 
as replacement parts in the 1954 
Allied Radio Catalog, I have 
never seen one used in a circuit 
designed after World War II. 

But while the bias cell could easily be dis- 
missed as a curious footnote in the history of 
electronics, its legacy is significant. Because of 
his experience with the bias cell, Samuel Ruben 
continued research that led to the development 
of miniature mercury batteries. These were 
widely used by the U.S. Army during World 
War II in portable radios and mine detectors. 
After the war, Ruben continued to work with 
Mallory to develop alkaline batteries. The Dura- 
cell brand of batteries was introduced in 1964. 
Today, Duracell is a division of The Gillette 
Company. 


” GB1IB 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 


CUTCHOGUE, NY 11935 PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Lincoln Television Coil Kit 


a television receiver. They are a product of 

the Lincoln Coil Company of Philadelphia, 
PA. Not having heard of that firm, I contacted 
Alan Douglas for further investigation. However, 
his database had nothing! I tried Google next, but 
the results were disappointing: 


S ome years ago I acquired a kit of coils for 


Lincoln Coil Company Entity No. 2321568 
Filing Date 07/29/1946 Letter of Consent 
No Address Unknown Philadelphia Penn- 
sylvania USA County Philadelphia PA Pur- 
pose — Limited Authority No Fictitious 
Owners I Sonia Miller 


The kit includes the following coils: 
¢ Antenna Coil — Channels | to 6 
* Oscillator Coil 
¢ Converter Transformer 
¢ 4 Video IF Transformers with traps for sound 
and adjacent channel 
¢ Sound 
¢ IF Transformer 
¢ Sound Discriminator 
* 180 microhenry Peaking Coil 


¢ 120 microhenry Peaking Coil 
¢ 36 microhenry Peaking Coil 


The included, hand-drawn schematic is titled, 
“L803 — Television Coil Kit.” It defines the cir- 
cuit from the front end up to the FM detector and 
second video amplifier. 

There is no RF amplifier. The oscillator is a 
6J6 followed by a 6AC7 mixer driving four 
6AGS5 pix IFs. The detector and first video am- 
plifier is a 6SN7, which is followed by another 
6SN7 second video amplifier and DC restorer. 
Sound takeoff is after the mixer, consisting of 
two 6AGS5 IFs and an “XXFM” detector. Appar- 
ently you are on your own for the rest of the TV 
circuit! 

The instruction sheet explains that the IF 
bandwidth is 22 to 26 MHz and that the FM 
sound takeoff is at 21.25 MHz. It is also noted 
that the transformers are permeability tuned for 
high gain and utmost stability. Additional in- 
structions suggest mounting the oscillator coil as 
close to the cathode lug as possible and explain 
what to do if excessive oscillator pickup is ob- 
tained! Instructions are also provided for tuning 
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The schematic supplied with the kit. It was up to an adventurous builder to eae a missing circuits. 
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A sampling of the Lincoln Television Coil Kit. 


the adjustable coils. 

In a final attempt to get more information, I 
contacted the Business, Science & Industry De- 
partment of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
with the following result: 


... registered as a Fictitious Business Name 
with the Pennsylvania Bureau of Corpora- 


BREADBOARDING, continued from page 33 


periodic bursts, called squegging, maybe due to 
imperfect grid bypassing. 
In his OST article, Mr. Newbold covers a lot 


OFF-SUBJECT MYSTERY 


Lately | have noticed a WWV signal in the 
background when | listen here on the east 
coast to a weak local station on 570 kHz. 
This appears after about 6 p.m., and | can 
hear it on several radios, tube and solid 
state, in my home and even in the car. How 
come? 


The only thing | can think of is that a pretty 
strong WWYV signal at 2500 kHz is mixing 
with a second harmonic of the local oscilla- 
tors at (or near) 2050 kHz, giving a resul- 
tant about 450 kHz for the receivers’ IF 
amps to chew on. This assumes that 2500 
kHz can get through the RF circuits of my 
sets. Is this possible? 
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tions in 1946 by an individual named, Sonja 
Miller. However, the company appears 
only once in the Philadelphia phone book, 
in 1947. Their address is listed as 214 W 
Dauphin St in Philadelphia. There are no 
other listings for this company... 


Anybody eager to build an early post-war TV? 


more ground than I have here, and he says: “Re- 
garding the high frequency limit, little is known. 
Undoubtedly there is a definite limit, determined 
in part by the Cp-Csg of the UY-224 type of 
tube. Experiment at high frequencies should 
prove very interesting.” 

Well, he practically dares us to see what we 
can do with a lashup like mine. In my next col- 
umn I will find some plumbing materials and see 
how far I can push a ’24 or 46 tube. We’re in no 
danger from the FCC. Dynatron oscillators don’t 
like to be loaded very heavily, so we won’t be 
building any buffer amplifiers or antenna cou- 
plers. Meanwhile, if you’d like to build a dyna- 
tron using an early tetrode, the UX222, take a 
look at the “Portable test oscillator” in Ghirardi. 
(2) You won’t even need a rectifier! 


REFERENCES 


1. “The Dynatron,” W.H. Newbold, OST, 
February 1930, p.33 

2. Radio Physics Course, A.A. Ghirardi, Second 
Edition, 1930-1932, p.905 
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BY DICK PARKS 


RESTORING AN EARLY 
‘THREE—TUBE RECEIVER 


ou can find plenty of junk radios on Ebay, but 
once in a while a pearl will show up among the 
oysters, if that’s the analogy I’m looking for. 
Here’s a case in point: The listing was brief, “Home- 
made TRF Radio,” and the description read like this: 
“Beautiful example of a 20s “High Tech” project! Com- 
plete with original vacuum tubes. Nice piece of work...” 

Described like that, it might have a couple of ’01As, 
plus one interstage audio transformer and some tuner 
parts. Looking at the photo, I saw two output jacks, so I 
thought perhaps it was a three-tuber with two audio 
stages and two transformers. I took my chances and got 
the set for $81.00. 

Upon receipt, I found I had a really early receiver, 
most likely a kit-built home brew set, with three short- 
pin 199 tubes. One was broken and rattling around in the 
battery space. The two tubes still in their sockets (these 
were nice parts) had filament continuity, as did the bro- 
ken one. 

Electrical testing and a schematic trace job uncovered 
an open antenna coil, both audio transformers open, open 
grid leak and a couple of broken solder joints. The cabi- 
net was ingeniously made, with a removable top that has 
professionally made machined fasteners. a - : 

Luckily, I had an NOS short-pin 199 in stock, so after = Two views of the receiver after removal 

(continued on page 48) _from cabinet. 


antenna 


dS 
a 
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The simple circuit includes regenerative detector with variometer control and two stages of audio. 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS 


RECEIVER 


EDITED BY WILLIAM FIZETTE, W2DGB, RR 1, BOX 1634, HENRYVILLE, PA 18332 


E-MAIL: w2dgb@arrl.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Federal Type RC-123 Coast Guard Receivers 


World War II, as the United 

States became the “great arsenal 
of democracy,” the U.S. stepped up 
its efforts to produce as much mili- 
tary equipment as fast as possible. 
Shipping to deliver the goods to Eu- 
rope became a highest priority, and 
communications were part of the 
maritime package. 

This little receiver falls into that 
category, with two order dates of 4 
and 5 February, 1942. Designed for 
both shipboard and fixed station use, 
and built by Federal Telegraph in 
Newark, NJ, it covers the range of 
15 to 650 kHz in four bands. The 
RC-123 is identical to the Mackay Radio 128AZ. 
While this particular set, the RC-123, is listed 
for Coast Guard use, it is similar in design and 
appearance to those used in other shipping 
applications. 


I: the frantic months leading up to 


General Description 


The RC-123/128AZ receivers are of tuned- 
radio-frequency design with one RF stage, a re- 
generative detector with a separate oscillator 
tube, and two AF amplifier stages. The AC-DC 
design can be configured to work on a variety of 
power sources, including DC or an AC line as 
well as from batteries. With only six tubes, the 


Cabinet Interior—Filament transformer at upper 
left (see text). 
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The Federal Type RC-123. 


power requirements are quite sparing. 

With battery operation, the “A” battery is 6.3 
V with a drain of 1.9 amperes. The “B” supply 
drain is 8 mA at 90 volts. With AC as a source, 
the power consumption is 36 watts, or about 400 
mA, the total for both the plate and heaters. 
Switches on the front panel enable the operator 
to change immediately to batteries for emer- 
gency operation in case of line supply failure. 

As another example of emergency redun- 
dancy, there is also a front-panel switch to 
change immediately to an emergency antenna in 
case the main antenna fails. At the other end, the 
audio output is the standard 600 ohms imped- 
ance, with an output power of 70 to 140 milli- 
watts. 


Circuit Details 


Two features of this receiver circuit are of in- 
terest. First, the built-in power supply for opera- 
tion from either AC or DC lines has both sides of 
the supply filtered so that the receiver may op- 
erate from a DC source having either a positive 
or negative ground. When the plate-supply 
switch is in the LINE position, the supply is 
floating with respect to the chassis, except for 
some by-pass capacitors. 

For use with an AC line, a separate filament 
transformer is mounted inside the cabinet, con- 
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nected to the terminal strip on the back wall. 
This transformer must be disconnected 
when the power source is switched to DC. 

The second interesting feature is the use 
of a regenerative detector with a separate os- 
cillator, an innovation in regenerative re- 
ceiver design which was documented in 
OST a number of times during the 1930s, 
beginning with well-known BC-348 de- 
signer H. A. Robinson’s article in Feb. 1933, 
followed by De Cola in December 1934, and 
then Talbert in February 1936. 

The concept also was incorporated in su- 
perhets to increase sensitivity, as for exam- 
ple the George Grammar receiver pre- 
sented in OST for April, 1936. The Talbert 
article presents an extensive discussion of 
the idea, and is recommended reading for 
those interested in increasing stability and 
sensitivity in regenerative receivers. 

The circuit in the RC-123 differs from 
those mentioned above in that the regener- 
ation is accomplished in the triode oscilla- 
tor tube, a 6J5, and the signal then coupled 
into the detector, a 6SJ7. The end result, 
however, is that there is regeneration in the 
detector, which is run at optimum condi- 
tions within fixed parameters, the vari- 
ables imposed by the regeneration process 
taking place within the separate triode. A 
similar circuit is shown on p. 152 of the 
1945 Popular Science Monthly publica- 
tion Radio for the Millions (“Midget Radio 
Uses Two Detectors’’). 


Physical Description 


The cabinet is totally enclosed, without a lid, 
and with the only access to the inside through a 
few small, dedicated, rubber-grommeted access 
holes in the rear. Mounted inside on the rear wall 
are several terminal strips which are attachment 
points for a 6.3VAC filament transformer for AC 
operation as well as interconnections for three 
Jones plugs which connect to the radio chassis. 
The cables are long enough to enable servicing 
when the chassis is out of the cabinet. 

The overall quality of construction is quite 
good, considering the simplicity of the design. 
Three circuit boards hold most of the passive 
components, and to minimize microphonics, the 
detector and oscillator tubes are mounted on a 
small sub-panel, suspended from the chassis by 
rubber mounts. 

The back-lighted National ACN dial gives 
good tuning control, and components in general 
seem to be of good quality. The four-gang tuning 
capacitor, manufactured by the Radio Condenser 
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Neat component layout and wiring is evident above and 
below the chassis. 


Co., appears to be a specific design for this re- 
ceiver. Considering that the four tuned circuits 
had to track across each of the four frequency 
ranges, with only an antenna trimmer to peak 
signals, quality in both design and manufacture 
seems obvious. 

The nine front panel controls are: the main 
tuning dial with frequency readouts; the range 
selector switch; the antenna switch and antenna 
trimmer; RF gain; regeneration; AF gain; power 
and battery switches; and a phone jack. 

The writer was fortunate in obtaining the orig- 
inal manual from the AWA member who sold 
the receiver (name unfortunately forgotten—if 
he reads this column, he has the writer’s sincere 
thanks). It is written in standard military format, 
and lists almost every information detail that 
could be needed. The circuit diagram is on a 
large fold-out, as is the wiring diagram, showing 
the actual wiring interconnections. Considering 
that most wiring is cabled, and the colors are 
faded with time, the latter can be invaluable to a 
present-day service technician. 
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Performance 


For a couple of reasons the writer elected to 
leave this receiver in the “as is” condition. First, 
the restoration to meaningful working condition 
would involve replacing most or all the old 
1940s paper by-pass and electrolytic capacitors, 
and while this is certainly do-able, it would re- 
move this set from the shrinking pool of original 
production radios. 

The writer feels that this is important from a 
historical point of view, as something should be 
left for future historians to view. Paraphrasing 
Lincoln, we are heirs to an estate of early wire- 
less technology, and as heirs we have obligations 
to preserve as much of it as possible for the next 
generation of owners. Second, there is little use 
for the frequencies covered by this radio, unless 
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you are into LF radio, so why bother? 

On the other hand, since this is an AC-DC set, 
I did give it a try. I fed it with a Variac after first 
determining that the B+ line did not show a short, 
and then slowly brought the voltage up to about 
115 VAC. Unfortunately the internal power sup- 
ply was inoperative, and considering the time and 
work involved, I didn’t pursue it further. 

Finally, this little receiver, while fundamen- 
tally simple, combines some interesting and 
unique circuitry in the one package which, from 
all indications, performed reliably in a variety of 
locations, often under adverse environmental 
conditions. Perhaps some readers can contribute 
personal recollections from those times. As one 
example of reader feedback, refer to the Letters 
column in the front of this Journal issue. 


RS 


2 
REGENERATION 


FOR AC OPERATIONOMLY; 


RC-123 power supply and power switching circuitry (see text). 


3-TUBE RECEIVER, continued from page 45 


some bench work and replacement of both trans- 
former windings with replacement parts from 
Antique Electronics (1), I brought the set to life 
using bench power supplies. 

With a 50-foot wire up into the sycamore tree 
in my back yard, I brought in local stations on my 
‘phones using the short winding on the series- 
tuned antenna tank. Looks like the full winding 
would tune to the longer-wave stations of the pe- 
riod. Regeneration is plenty smooth using the 
variometer control. I’m estimating the “B” and 
“C” voltages shown in the schematic from my 
bench results and from the 199 characteristics in 
the tube manual. 
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| like the sets in my collection to be operable, so 
I made a line-operated supply to fit into the battery 
compartment and will soon put together a matching 
two-tube amplifier to run an external speaker. This 
is about the most primitive set in my collection. 
With its minimum parts count and the early tubes, 
it’s one Ill hold on to with satisfaction. 


REFERENCE 


(1) Part No. P-T431, replacement winding for A- 
53 type interstage transformer (4 x 4 inch 
core); Antique Electronics Supply, Tempe, 
AZ; http://www.tubesandmore.com 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 
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radiowd11@yahoo.com 


PLEASE SEND CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTLY TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 


INCLUDING SASE FOR REPLY. 


Restoring a Federal A-10 


For this issue of the column, we are happy to 
have a guest author, Fred Merker, K3TAZ, of 
Finksburg MD who tells us about his restoration 
of a Federal A-10 receiver. 


our son and daughter-in-law in Lancaster, 

NY. Ona Saturday morning, my son heard on 
the radio that a local antique radio club was hav- 
ing a flea market. He gave us directions, and my 
wife and I set off for some antiquing. We pur- 
chased several small items and were Silents: 
when someone from the flea mar- ugg 
ket came over and gave me a radio 
in a wooden box. I was surprised 
and tried to refuse it, but he in- 
sisted that I accept it and went on 
his way. I really didn’t know what 
it was except it was a radio, it was 
old and it needed lots of help. The 
label on the panel said it was a 
Federal Radio Model A-10 manu- 
factured in Buffalo NY. So the A- 
10 went home with us. I didn’t 
know at the time that restoring this 
set would take more than a year. 

I downloaded the Rider diagram for the A-10. 
An inset on the page listed the tube lineup as 3 
CX-301A tubes and 2 CX-371A tubes. The radio 
had no tubes when I received it, so I purchased a 
set of used tubes for it. Now that I had invested 
money in the project, there was no turning back. 
The first step was to remove the radio from the 
wood case. This divided the job into three distinct 
phases: the woodworking project on the cabinet, 
the metal work, and finally the electronic part of 
the job. 

I started with the cabinet first. I spent several 
Saturday afternoons with a palm sander taking 70 
years of blemishes out of the wood. The top of the 
cabinet was in especially bad shape having appar- 
ently been used to park hot and cold drinks. It also 
had a musty smell from years of storage in a damp 
location. After removing years of grime and the 
old finish, I found a beautiful walnut underneath. 

My neighbor recommended a “special wood 
formula” to give the walnut a classic appearance. 


|: the fall of 2006, my wife and I were visiting 
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The formula is: 2 parts synthetic fast dry alkyd 
varnish; | part linseed oil; 3 parts paint thinner. 
I applied several coats of this mixture to the case. 
The result is very nice. 

The next job was the front panel. As received, 
it was completely covered in corrosion. I sanded 
the panel down to the brass, cleaned it carefully 
with a tack rag and then spray painted it in the 
original black color. It took four attempts to get 
the paint job as I wanted it because spray paint- 
ing is not my best skill. I’m still not completely 
satisfied with it. 


f he front panel of the A-10 as received. 


A power supply was next on the “to do list.” 
Since the A-10 comes from the era of bread- 
board radios, I decided that mounting all the 
components on a wooden board would be ac- 
ceptable. The A-10 requires 22.5V, 67.5V and 
135V for the plates; -4.5V and -9V for bias; and 
6V for the filaments. I did a bit of research on 
non-regulated supplies and I also looked at sev- 
eral types of regulated supplies. Eventually I set- 
tled on a regulated circuit for the plate voltages 
using 2SC2810 pass transistors with their bases 
referenced to the appropriate stacks of Zener 
diodes. The 2SC2810 transistor is available in a 
T0220 package and is rated at 400V/12A. They 
cost $1. 

The filament supply was powered with a 
12V/3A transformer feeding a bridge rectifier 
and an LM338K regulator on a large heat sink. 
Output was set to 5V. Bias came from a small 
commercial 9V supply with a resistive divider to 
get the -4.5V. Diagrams of the power supplies 
can be sent to anyone who wants them. Just 
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email me at k3taz@hotmail.com. 

With the power supply com- 
plete, it was time to start powering 
up the radio. I have learned from 
past experience that the best way to 
apply power to a radio in an un- 
known condition is slowly, stage by 
stage, to make sure each is working 
before going to the next. The first 
step was to apply power to one fil- 
ament. It worked, but I soon found 
out that the UV sockets had lots of 
problems. The collars of several of 
the twist locks had split. As a quick 
fix I used plastic cable ties to se- 
cure them. This ensured a snug fit. 
The socket contacts had lost their 
spring and were corroded. Cleaning 
and adjustment fixed the problems. 

With the filaments all working, it 
was time to apply B+, one stage at 
a time. The two RF amplifiers 
worked well, but the grid leak de- 
tector didn’t. The problem was a 
defective grid leak resistor. So I re- 
placed the resistor and was soon to 
experience the joy of tuning a TRF 
radio. 

I connected a small solid-state amplifier and 
speaker to the detector output and hooked up an 
antenna. It was a winter evening and the broad- 
cast band was full of DX. I could clearly hear 
New York stations as well as Chicago and many 
others. I also learned that tuning a 3-dial set is not 
easy. I could imagine the excitement of the fam- 
ily who owned this set 80 years ago when they 
heard music and voices coming out of thin air. 

Now for the audio section. One of the audio 
transformers was open, but I was able to find an 
exact replacement from a vendor of vintage 
parts. The set was now up and running. 

I noticed that the set appeared to be drawing 
excessive plate current. I wrote Ken Owens and 
talked to members of the Mid-Atlantic Antique 
Radio Club. Ken told me that the tube lineup 
shown on the inset in Rider was wrong. For the 
voltages shown, both audio tubes should be 
01As, not 71As. I was able to exchange the two 
71As for two 01A tubes. 

The installation of the 01A tubes did not pro- 
vide an instant solution to the bias problem. In- 
stead, a new problem appeared. The output 
stages were now oscillating. This was not an in- 
termittent oscillation; it was constant and ap- 
peared to be worst at the top end of the broadcast 
band. The tame A-10 had turned into an audio 
oscillator! Just when I felt so close to completing 
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The completed 
restoration project. 


the project, there were more problems. I again 
appealed to Ken and tried his suggestions, but 
the problem remained. 

After several hours of investigation, I discov- 
ered that the two audio transformer frames 
needed to be grounded. I recalled that the factory 
had provided a ground. I had arbitrarily decided 
not to ground my replacement transformer. Ap- 
parently, the low gain 71A tubes just don’t os- 
cillate in that circuit. The higher gain 01A tubes 
will happily oscillate until the transformers are 
grounded. I used some copper strapping to make 
a good solid ground connection. [The Rider dia- 
gram shows the transformer frames grounded, 
but this is easily overlooked— k.o.] 

There is one last item that needs to be done to 
complete this project. Corrosion has severely 
damaged the Ortho-Sonic Federal Radio label that 
shows so prominently on the front panel. I had 
naively thought the label might be available from 
a vendor. However, I soon discovered that I 
would need to make a reproduction myself, and 
used Microsoft’s Picture-It to accomplish this job. 

It was both challenging and frustrating to 
work on this set, but I have the satisfaction of 
turning a pile of junk into a good-looking, work- 
ing Federal A-10.[Fred’s stage-by-stage ap- 
proach is highly recommended. Get each stage 
working before going to the next.—k.o. | 
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Ithough we call deal mostly with “wire- 
less” communications equipment, I 


thought I’d pass along some information 
about “wired” devices and 
locations for further study. 
Telegraphic and telephonic 
communications were the 
“wired” forerunners of the 
more sophisticated spark 
and radio systems to come, 
which relied on the “aether’” to propagate the sig- 
nals. Also listed with these offerings, for good 
measure, are sites for Morse, Bell and Edison. 


Antique Telephone Collectors Association 
(ATCA) 

http://www.atcaonline.com/atca2.html 

The Antique Telephone Collectors Association, 
or ACTA, is the largest telephone collectors or- 
ganization in the world. Chartered in 1971 as 
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the state of 
Kansas, its 

over 1500 active members are located throughout 
the US, Canada, Europe and Australia. 


Telephone Collectors International 
http://singingwires.org 
Telephone Collectors Inter- 
national is an organiza- 
tion of telephone collec- 
tors, hobbyists and his- 
torians who are helping 
to preserve the history 
of the telecommuni- 
cations industry through 
the collection of telephones 
and related material. 


The Telephone History Web Site 
http://www.atcaonline.com/phone/ 

Contains a wealth of information of antique 
phones, wiring diagrams, parts sources collecting 
and books covering all aspects of telephony. 
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Western Union Telegraph Company 
Collection 
http://invention.smithsonian.org/resources/ 
fa_wu_index.aspxthistory 

The Smithsonian Institution’s Archives Center at 
the National Museum of American History. 
Contains history, provenance, correspondence, 
patents by Buckingham, Edison, Gray, Morse, 
Phelps. 


Samuel F. B. Morse 
http://memory.loc.gov/ammem/atthtml/ 
mrshome.html 

The online version of the Samuel F. B. Morse 
Papers at the Library of Congress will offer ac- 
cess to the Manuscript Division collection of let- 
terbooks, diaries, scrapbooks, clippings, and 
drawings of the inventor of the telegraph. This 
preview includes the paper tape containing the 
famous words chosen by Morse as the first tele- 
graphic message, sent on May 24, 1844, “What 
hath God wrought?” 


Alexander Graham Bell, The Inventor 
http://www.lucidcafe.com/library/96mar/bell.html 
Early history, inventions, models and much 
about the inventor’s varied life and work. 


PT 


Edison Birthplace Museum 
http://www.tomedison.org/ 

Thomas Alva Edison Birthplace Museum, in 
Milan Ohio, features a collection of rare Ediso- 
nia, including examples of many of his early in- 
ventions, documents and family mementos. 
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Linc Cundall Memorial OT Contest 2008 


Dates and Times: January 23-24. Start at 6 
p.m. EST (2300Z) on Wednesday, January 23 
and end at 6 p.m. (2300Z) on Thursday, January 
24, 2008. Repeat on Saturday, January 26 and 
Sunday, January 27, 2008. 

Again, let me remind everyone of the change 
in the times and scoring for activity in the 160 
meter band. Contacts will be limited to the first 
period (Jan. 23—Jan. 24). In addition, the scoring 
method for this activity has been changed. Scor- 
ing for 160 meters will be 3 points for an E to E, 
or W to W QSO. An additional 2 point multiplier 
will apply for E to W or W to E, and 3 points for 
DX. All other scoring will remain as always. 

Objective: contact the greatest number of AWA 
members. When calling use “AWA, AWA de 
W2AN,” for example. On contact, exchange sig- 
nal report, year of equipment such as “TX 36” for 
a 1936 transmitter and “RX 34” for a 1934 re- 
ceiver. Send “MOD” for modern (after 1946) gear. 

Rules: A station will be scored only once on 
each band. Non-member contacts, and stations 
not submitting logs, will not count. 

Frequencies: 1800-1820, 3550-3580, 7030- 
7050, and 14060-14070 kHz + QRM. Concen- 
trate 20 and 160 meter contacts on the hour. 

Scoring: QSO Zones: “E” eastern zone U.S. 
districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 plus VE1, VE2 & VE3; 
“W” western zone, U.S. districts 5, 6, 7, 0 plus 
VE4, VES, VE6 & VE7. “DX” zone: all others. 

QSO Points per Contact by Zone: “E” to “E” 
or “W” to “Wy?.1 point; “E™ to-"W” or “W’’cto 


AWA AM QSO Party 2008 


It’s time once again to power up those tube and 
solid state rigs for the fourth annual AWA AM 
QSO Party. For a 24 -hour period each February, 
enthusiasts everywhere are encouraged to put their 
favorite rigs on the air and share their passion for 
the AM mode. The rules remain unchanged this 
year and, as usual, extra points are to be granted for 
contacts with our two anchor stations W2AN and 
W1HRX. Whether you work the whole QSO Party 
or just make a contact or two, you won’t want to 
miss out on this event that has become a yearly fa- 
vorite of the AM ham radio community! 

Dates and Times: The QSO Party starts at 6 
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SE.” 2 points; “E,? Wor “DXi ae 
points. 
Equipment Multipliers: MOD TX and RX, 1; 
OT TX or RX, 2; OT TX and RX, 3. 
Power Multipliers (input to final): 0-4.9 watts, 
4; 524.9 watts, 3; 25-100 watts, 2; 100+ watts, 1. 
Determining Total Points per QSO: 
¢ Find QSO points for contact. 
¢ QSO points x your equipment multiplier x 
your power multiplier = total points for the 
contact. 
Scoring Examples: 
1. KB2PLW contacts W1FPZ 
¢ Both are in “E” zone for one QSO point 
* Both have OT TX and RX for a 3 
multiplier 
* Both are operating at 10 watts for a 3 
multiplier 
¢ Therefore, | point x 3 x 3 = 9 points for 
the contact for each operator. 
2. W6TDP contacts W2FCH 
°“W” to “E” contact for 2 QSO points 
¢ W6TDP-OT TX and RX with 20 watts 
* W2FCH-OT TX, MOD RX with 50 watts 
* W6TDP’s points — 2 x 3 x 3 = 18 points 
for contact 
* W2FCH’s points — 2 x 2 x 2 =8 points for 
contact 
Send all January OT Contest log results to John 
F. Rollins, WI1FPZ, 21 Bald Head Road, Ar- 
rowsic, Maine 04530, no later than March 1, 
2008. 


By Gary Carter, WA4IAM 


p.m. EST (23:00 UTC) on Saturday, February 9 
and ends at 6 p.m. EST (23:00 UTC) on Sunday, 
February 10, 2008. 

Objective: To promote and encourage the use 
of AM as a mode of operation in ham radio, and 
to have fun! 

Frequencies: 1.880-1.900 MHz, 3.835-3.890 
MHz, 7.280-7.295 MHz and 14.275-14.295 MHz. 

Exchange: Name and state or province (or 
country if you’re outside of North America). 
That’s it! Of course we encourage participants to 
talk about the transmitters and receivers they’re 
using, antennas, microphones, etc. Take your 
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time and enjoy showing off that station of yours! 

Scoring and Classifications: For stations run- 
ning 100 watts or less carrier OUTPUT each con- 
tact counts 2 points. For stations running over 
100 watts carrier output each contact counts | 
point. All contacts made on 20 meters, no matter 
the power class, count 5 points. You may contact 
each station once per band. See extra points for 
flagship station contacts below. 

Flagship Stations: There will be two autho- 
rized flagship stations participating in the AM 
QSO Party, but they will not be included in the 
final points standings (their totals will be listed 
apart from the other QSO Party stations). The first 
is W2AN, the club station for the Antique Wire- 
less Association located at the AWA Museum 
annex in East Bloomfield, NY. On 75 meters they 
will be running James Millen’s personal transmit- 
ter that he built in the 1930s. On 40 and 20 meters 
they will be using other transmitters from the 
AWA stable. The other flagship station will be 
operating with James Millen’s original callsign 
W1HRX, courtesy of the James Millen Society. 

If you are lucky enough to contact a flagship 


LAVERNE “VERNE” FOLK, 78, (7-10-07) 
had worked for the Basic Computer Company 
of Pittsburgh. Earlier, he was a self employed 
electronic and technical repairman for several 
Pittsburgh hospitals. Folk received his train- 
ing at an electronics technical school in Michi- 
gan. He was a collector and repairer of antique 
radios and was a member of the New England 
Antique Radio Club. During World War II 
Folk served with the Army Air Corps. He lived 
in Butler, PA. (Thanks to Bob Chesarek) 


RICHARD B. STEVENS, W1QWJ, 90, 
was an engineer with the telephone company 
and lived in Winchester, NH. Dick was an ac- 
tive member of the Pioneer Chapter 183— 
QCWA (Western Massachusetts) and held 
memberships in the ARRL and the Six Meter 
International Radio Klub (SMIRK). (Thanks 


station your first QSO with them counts as a 10 
point contact, but if you happen to contact them 
again on other bands, then all subsequent QSOs 
with them are the standard point count for your 
particular power category. If you’re fortunate 
enough to pull off a “grand slam” by making con- 
tact with both flagship stations, that will give you 
an extra 20 points! 

Logs: We will have a summary sheet on the 
AWA website available for download that you 
can fill out with all the pertinent information and 
your final point total. Even if you only make a 
contact or two please send in a report so your par- 
ticipation in the AM QSO Party can be counted. 
For those without web access just send me a busi- 
ness size SASE and Ill send you a copy of it. All 
summary sheets must be postmarked no later 
than March Ist and sent to the following ad- 
dress: Gary Carter, WA4IAM, 1405 Sherwood 
Drive, Reidsville, NC, 27320-5224. 

Results: The results for the AM QSO Party 
will of course be published in the AWA Journal. 
They will also be published in Electric Radio and 
on line at Amfone.net. 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


to Larry Smith, K1ILZ) 


FRANCIS GRAHAM TOCE, 72, (7-16-07) 
was employed by General Electric Company 
from 1960 to 1978. In 1978 he founded Syra- 
cuse Scientific Inc., which designed and man- 
ufactured television cameras and image pro- 
cessing equipment for the medical x-ray in- 
dustry. A radio broadcast enthusiast, Toce 
established WTKW(FM) in Bridgeport, NY 

in 1993. Later, he and two colleagues founded 
The Radio Corporation, which owned and op- 
erated nine radio stations in the Syracuse and 
Utica regions. He was also an avid collector of 
antique wireless equipment. Toce, who grad- | 
uated from Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
with a BSEE degree in 1960, served in the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps. (Thanks to Len 
Aquilino, Jr.) 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Grif- 
fen, WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications 


must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, 
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a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family 
lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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The Callophone Horn Speaker 


he Callophone R-1202 shown here is cer- 
tainly one of the more distinctive looking 
horn speakers. With its rather large horn 
bell opening, it would definitely stand out in any 
collection! Manufactured by the Callophone 
Company of New York, Inc., (New York City), it 
seems to have been the only model produced by 
the company. It sold in 1923 and 1924 for $35.00. 

The mahogany base measures 8 inches square 
by about 4 inches tall. The massive metal horn 
bell opening measures 15 inches by 15 inches. 
Overall, the unit stands 18% inches tall. Although 
the horn is made of tin, the manufacturer claims 
“,.no metallic distortion of sound.” 

However, it is also stated that if there are any 
sound “vibrations,” these can be easily cleared 
up by a simple adjustment of the front dial. The 
dial is connected by a long metal shaft to the di- 
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aphragm adjustment mechanism 

mounted on the neck of the horn at the back of the 
cabinet. According to the manufacturer, possible 
causes of “vibrations” could be the different 
types of tubes used in the set or varying received 
signal quality. I guess that statement gets them 
off the hook. 

When picking up a Callophone to move it, the 
natural instinct is to hold it just behind the bell. 
However, this action could cause the small end of 
the horn attached the back of the cabinet to either 
come loose, or worse, break. The problem was 
solved by connecting the horn to the cabinet top 
with a metal bracket. 

Should you have the opportunity to examine 
one of these horns in a collection or at a radio 
meet, you'll probably agree with Callophone’s 
slogan “None Can Compare!” 


The Imposing 
Callophone R-1202 
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BY RICHARD T. AMMON 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
SUPERHETERODYNE CIRCUIT 


This is Rick’s second superheterodyne article in 
the Journal. His first one, “How a Judge Un- 
locked the Superheterodyne Circuit” (July 2004 
issue), is focused on the Leutz trial mentioned on 
these pages. But stay tuned—more of Rick’s su- 
perheterodyne articles are coming!—MFE. 


leading since many believe that the super- 

heterodyne circuit has retained its over- 
whelming popularity since its invention. But 
there were times when the circuit became ob- 
scure and difficult for the con- 
sumer to find. A major radio con- 
glomerate almost caused its early 
demise and couple of inventions 
created serious problems for the 
superhet’s longevity. 

Edwin H. Armstrong invented 
the superheterodyne in 1918, at 
least in the eyes of Americans. 
But others also claimed to be the 
originator of the circuit, including 
Dr. Lee de Forest. 

In 1929, the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, after 
several years of litigation, gave 
that honor to a Frenchman, Lu- 
cien Lévy. Since Armstrong had 
filed his patents seven months 
after Lévy published his findings, the court 
stripped Armstrong of all claims to the super- 
heterodyne circuit. But, we’re ahead of our story. 

The Radio Corporation of American, formed 
immediately after the First World War, began 
consolidating patents from the various compa- 
nies under its auspices. Collectively, it owned a 
majority of every license and patent that in some 
way was used in radio. RCA exercised its rights, 
challenging any other company that fraudulently 
used its patents. In the vast majority of these 
cases, RCA won with ease. 

Armstrong served in the Army Signal Corps 
during World War I. Along with his military 


T= title of this article may seem a bit mis- 


1923. 


Armstrong with new bride and portable superhet, December, 


associates, Pressley, Lewis, and Houck, he 
worked to perfect the superheterodyne circuit 
during the last month of the war. In 1920, need- 
ing cash to combat de Forest’s legal action over 
his regeneration circuit, Armstrong sold both the 
superhet patents and his regeneration claims to 
Westinghouse as a package deal. But Westing- 
house didn’t see the value of the superhet and did 
nothing with it. 

By early 1923, David Sarnoff, General Man- 
ager of RCA, was approached by Armstrong to 
promote the superhet to consumers. His self-con- 


tained working model was no larger than a small 
suitcase with a removable speaker horn protrud- 
ing from the top. Extremely impressed, Sarnoff 
wasted no time in bringing the superheterodyne 
under the RCA banner. 

A series of superhets were slated for release 
during the 1923 Christmas season, but RCA en- 
gineers had difficulty making the six-tube sets 
work. Sarnoff asked Armstrong to join the labo- 
ratory team to accomplish what the company 
couldn’t do on its own. 

The product line was finally introduced in 
March of 1924. By October of that year, under an 
agreement with RCA, Brunswick included the 
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‘Super-Heterodnye 


_ RECEIVER 


Semi-Finished Super-Heterodyne De Luxe 
The Last Word In Sets 


The World At Your Door 


Columbia Kit from the Fall 1925 Randolph Catalogue. 


six and eight tube supers in many of its phono- 
graph cabinets. Competitor Victor soon followed 
suit. In late 1928, Westinghouse’s Graybar in- 
troduced nearly exact copies of the popular Ra- 
diola 60 and the 62. 

Western Electric had already begun selling its 
specialized commercial superhets using its Lévy 
patents (controlled by RCA), six years earlier. 
Thus RCA and its hand-picked associates came 
to dominate the superhet industry. 
And realizing that the super- 
heterodyne circuit was revolu- 
tionary, RCA would not license 
any other companies to use it. 

However, in spite of RCA’s 
roadblock, hundreds of superhets 
were being built all over the 
country. Early in 1920, Paul God- 
ley explained the workings of the 
superhet in Wireless Age, a mag- 
azine affiliated with RCA. About 
the same time, Houck wrote an 
article for Radio News, publish- 
ing construction information 
about the circuit for anyone with 
the expertise to build it. Articles 
by Charles Leutz in 1922, Robert 
Lacault, creator of the Ultradyne, 
in 1923, and the many others pub- 
licized this superior method of reception. 

Overnight, superhets manufactured by firms 
not affiliated with RCA were being sold every- 
where. And RCA was systematically suing any 
company infringing upon their patents. 

Leutz was the main target of these suits, since 
he was selling superhets that competed directly 
with Western Electric’s commercial outfits. By 
the end of 1924, he had been taken to court and, 
early the next year, was found guilty of infringe- 
ment. Charles Leutz would never again sell com- 
pleted superhets. 

He immediately introduced the Leutz Super 
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10, a name sure to irk RCA, which 
was only a glorified TRF. Also, 
through his company, Experi- 
menter’s Information Service, he did 
sell quality superhet kits. The sales 
continued for well over a year until, 
as the judge mandated, the supplies 
ran out. 

The outcome of the Leutz trial 
almost ended the proliferation of the 
superheterodyne circuit. Indeed, 
RCA wanted absolute control over 
Armstrong’s patents, allowing only 
its select partners to sell receivers 
using the design. 

But the very astute judge for the case realized 
the potential of an RCA trust and kept at least 
one door cracked open. Though stipulating that 
no other company could manufacture the super- 
het receiver, he allowed “amateurs” to build the 
circuits from schematics and parts. RCA didn’t 
want to force the issue, since the judge had given 
them most of what they’d wanted. 

Those companies that had been ready to build 
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To take advantage of a legal loophole, companies could hire 
“amateurs” to build kit radios for resale. 


completed radios immediately changed course 
and began marketing kits to build the “Rolls 
Royce of Reception.” These kits typically in- 
cluded such parts as the oscillator coil and inter- 
mediate frequency transformers. The judge had 
stipulated that no “knockdowns” (essentially 
complete, but unbuilt, receivers) could be sold 
Yet, in less than a year, radio supply compa- 
nies like Randolph and Columbia were advertis- 
ing packages of all parts to build a complete su- 
perhet under a single price. Tubes, batteries, and 
cabinets were sold separately, which likely 
skirted the judge’s definition of a “knockdown.” 
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Now, any interested person 
who could afford a seven or 
eight tube kit could call himself 
an “amateur” and build the set. 
And many took advantage of 
the opportunity. 

By 1925, RCA found itself in 
deepening legal trouble. An anti- 
trust, suit was brought against it 
and the conglomerate struggled 
to defend itself. It wasn’t in a po- 
sition to bring anyone to court 
for violations of the judge’s 
1924 Leutz decision. 

During that time, radio man- 
ufacturing companies began 
hiring any hobbyist who knew 
something about radio to build 
their kits into finished super- 
hets. The activity spread like a 
firestorm all over the country. 
These completed radios were 
then sold to customers who 
lived in the builder’s area. 

To avoid a suit, some major 
manufacturers would construct 
the entire receiver, but would 
leave the last half-dozen wires 
to be connected by the buyer. Randolph, for ex- 
ample, sold a “Semi-Finished” superhet in 1925. 
By late 1927, complete knockdown sets were 
being offered by many, like Silver-Marshall, 
Nine-In-Line, and Tyrman. 

In their fall catalogue for the same year, and 
likely the first to do so, S. Hammer Radio of- 
fered a completely wired super, the Remler In- 
fradyne, for $195. Within a year, many other 
companies were emboldened to advertise totally 
wired, working superhets. 

It wasn’t unusual for a small town repairman 
or radio shop to construct a superhet from kit 
parts, engrave his own brand name on the front 
panel, and sell it locally. The Barry, from Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, used the Receptrad as its basic 
kit. Holtzmark, Smith-Pagel, and Imperial used 
the Victoreen superhet kit. The Gilbert, Lavoy 
Novodyne, American Beauty, and Long, all as- 
sembled near Portland, Oregon, used the Remler 
kit as a starting point. 

During the 1920s, over 80 companies pro- 
duced superhet kits. This author has documented 
over 725 brands, models, and variations of su- 
perhets that, between 1918 and 1930, were ad- 
vertised and sold or could be constructed from 
published articles of the times! The superhet cir- 
cuit’s popularity was at its early peak, but was 
about to fall from grace. 
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Shieldplate’s AC filament screen 
grid tube (1927) souped up TRF 
circuits to rival superhets. 


Once RCA’s patent rights 
on vacuum tubes began to ex- 
pire in 1925, a whole new in- 
dustry could legally begin re- 
search and sales. In the U. S., 
the Shieldplate Tube Corpora- 
tion was the first to bring out a 
revolutionary new tube that 
again nearly killed the desire 
for the expensive superhet. The 
screen grid tube with AC fila- 
ment excited the 1927 radio in- 
dustry with its ability to greatly 
amplify radio frequencies. 

It wasn’t long before TRF 
and Neutrodyne sets were re- 
developed using the new tube. 
Moderately distant stations 
were being pulled in with 
nearly the same efficiency of a 
superhet, yet with fewer tubes 
and less expense. Audio qual- 
ity was said to have also been 
improved. 

Why would the public want 
to buy a superhet kit and go to 
the trouble of building it, when 
an off-the-shelf, screen grid 
TRF gave almost as satisfactory results and cost 
less? The superhet circuit again was in a decline. 

By late 1929, less than a half dozen compa- 
nies were advertising a superhet. Even though 
Armstrong and RCA had lost the antitrust suit, 
swinging the door wide open for the superhet, 
we were headed into the Great Depression. Other 
circuits were certainly adequate, especially since 
easy-to-pick-up local and regional radio stations 
were proliferating. The demand for the many- 
tube receiver was gone. 

Within a year, RCA released any hold, even 
superficial, that they had on other superhet man- 
ufacturers and made available inexpensive li- 
censes for its remaining patents. With the five- 
tube superhet “midget” just around the corner, 
the circuit began a dominance that would run 
through the Golden Age of Broadcasting. 

But by the late 1950s and early 60s, the su- 
perhet circuit was once more being replaced. 
This temporary situation was brought about by 
the high cost of the newly-developed transistors. 
Circuits like the reflex, that used fewer active 
elements, were preferred by manufacturers. 
Fewer transistors meant higher profits. But, it 
wasn’t long before the superheterodyne pre- 
vailed once more. Today, it’s said over ninety- 
eight percent of all radio and TV receivers in the 
world use the circuit. 
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MERRILL BANCROFT 


1922 PECK SUPERFONE 
RADIO TYPE Al 


unusual and, seemingly, one- 

of-a-kind radio receivers. Par- 
ticularly sets of which little is 
known and which have never ap- 
peared in ads or articles in the 
more popular radio magazines. 
Consequently, when a photo of 
this unusual item appeared in one 
of Rich Estes auction previews a few years ago, 
I decided to try to get it. After undergoing the 
usual stress associated with every auction I have 
ever attended, and bidding more than I wanted 
to, I was lucky enough to come home with the 
radio. 

According to the metal tag on the front panel, 
it is a “Peck Superfone Radio Type Al” manu- 
factured by the Peck Radio Corporation, 23 Flat- 
bush Ave, Brooklyn. N.Y. Finding information 
on this company was a very slow process. A 
1922 list of amateur radio operators from The 
Citizens Radio Call Book lists one Gordon V. 
Peck holder, of the call 2HC, at 68 Woodruff 
Avenue in Brooklyn, New York. 

Gordon’s address turned out to be very close 
to the company address on Flatbush Avenue. 
This was as far as I got, even after my yearly trip 


[== always been a big fan of 


AMATEUR RADIO, AUGUST, 3924 


An Old Type of Receiver 


By Gordon ¥. Peck 


The heading of Peck’s Superfone article. 


The front panel label that triggered the Author’s search. 


to the New York Public Library Science and In- 
dustry Branch down near the Empire State 
Building. 

A breakthrough finally occurred one evening 
as I searched my magazine collection while lis- 
tening to a Red Sox game upstairs in my barn. 
After hours of diligent looking, I turned to a pile 
of early issues of the regional publication Ama- 
teur Radio. | had bought the issues primarily be- 
cause of the frequent mention of the late well- 
known AWA member Bob Morris. 

Finally, in the issue of August 1924, I spotted 
a picture of the Superfone heading an article by 
Gordon V. Peck titled “An Old Type of Re- 
ceiver.” According to Peck’s article this receiver 
had then been on the market for two years. He 
seemed to be saying that, now that the DXing 
craze had cooled, it was appropriate to have a 
more dependable and easier-to- 
operate radio which could never- 
theless offer good reception. 

I expect that “easier to oper- 
ate” referred to the fact that it 
was not regenerative, i.e. the 
simpler the better. Peck pro- 
vided enough technical informa- 
tion to enable one to construct 
the set. I expect the receiver was 
no longer being made in 1924, 
so I don’t see his point in ex- 
tolling a receiver that was prob- 
ably obsolete and gone from the 
market. He did mention that the 
set could be made to regenerate, 
therefore increasing its range by 
quite a bit. Peck claimed to have 
gotten 130 stations in one night 


169 S$. ROW RD., TOWNSEND, MA 01459, RITAREO@JUNO.COM 
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when used in this fash- 
ion—even two from 
the west coast. 

The tuner section is a 
non-adjustable loose- 
coupled affair with con- 
denser-tunable primary 
and secondary circuits. 
Murdock 23-plate con- 
densers were used with 
Acme audios. Fada 
rheostats control the fil- 
aments of the three UV 
201A tubes: The set 
tunes a wavelength 


The Peck Superfone as received by the author. 


from 190 to 800 meters. There is heavy bus bar 
wiring throughout. 

I did find one mention of the company during 
a later visit to the library. According to the April 
1922 issue of “The Radio Dealer,” the Peck 
Radio Corporation was incorporated with assets 


ANSI ~CABALITY” 
Sas7 Cr 


of $7500 and Gordon V. Peck, 
W. E. Donavin, and H. J. De- 
favin as officers of the com- 
pany. The company address 
was, aS expected, given as 23 
Flatbush Avenue in Brooklyn. I 
checked out this address and it 
currently houses an establish- 
ment called “Moonlight Art and 
Framing.” 

My radio could very well be 
the lone survivor of the Peck Radio Corporation, 
such as it was, and thus it fits quite nicely in my 
collection. I would be interested if knowing 1f there 
are more of these sets in other collections and Iam 
always eager for more information on this early 
company. 


Schematic of the Peck shows a standard grid leak detector. 
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MICS AND MEN 


EDITED BY GEORGE A. FREEMAN WITH JANET DELL FREEMAN, 95 GIBSON COURT, 
TIFFIN, OH 44883-3333. PHONE: (419) 447-7514. E-MAIL: jgfree@verizon.net. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Mic: Soap-Box Transmitter 


The Man: Emile Berliner 


e don’t normally 

think of a soap 

box as something 
to be included in a vintage 
microphone collection, but 
let me tell you about this 
one! Dating to before 1877, 
it is labeled “Old Brown 
Windsor Soap” and identi- 
fied as a product of The 
American Company of 
Philadelphia. Its measure- 
ments are 7 by 12 inches. If 
you find one, display it 
proudly along with the pic- 
tures of Emile Berliner and 
his microphone shown with 
this article. 

The original soap box, as 
described, was on display in 
the United States National 
Museum (now the Smith- 
sonian’s Arts and Industries 
Building) in 1926 along with 


Portrait of Emile Berliner taken in 


1872 [from ref (1)]. 


Berliner’s microphone of March 4, 1877. Used in 
lawsuits in 1879. [from ref (1)]. 
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other artifacts marking the 
achievements of microphone 
maker Emile Berliner. Ac- 
cording to one source (1), in- 
side Berliner’s soap box was 
tacked a card on which was 
printed “Introduced in evi- 
dence in Circuit Court of 
United States District of 
Massachusetts...U.S.A. vs. 
American Bell Telephone 
Company and Emile Ber- 
liner Defendant’s Exhibit. 
Berliner’s Soap-Box Trans- 
mitter...” 

The same source stated 
“The box became an iron di- 
aphragm transmitter. Ber- 
liner knocked out the bot- 
tom, nailed on in its place a 
piece of sheet-iron for a di- 
aphragm, and placed a cross- 
bar across the middle of the 
box. A common screw, pass- 
ing through this cross-bar, 
touched the center of the diaphragm.” (2) 

It worked! And it was such an improvement 
over the original telephone microphones that 
Bell Telephone paid Berliner $50,000 for use of 
his 1878 patent. It led to the perfecting of the 
basic carbon microphone technology used for 
almost one hundred years of telephony. This in- 
novation leveraged Bell Telephone’s growth 
into one of the world’s largest corporations.(3) 

If you find such a soap box after reading 
this article, you can credit your acquisition as 
another benefit of your AWA membership! 


(1) F. W. Wile., Emile Berliner Maker of the 
Microphone, Bobbs-Merrill. Brooklyn 
1926. Pg. 83. 

(2) Ibid. pg. 82. 

(3) National Inventor’s Hall of Fame website. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


&) Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for per- 
sonal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in 
the “AWA Jourrnal On Line Edition” on our Internet Web site (www.an- 
tiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if 
acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old 
and related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, ad- 
dress and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the 
AWA 1s not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held 
for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email 
to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has been made avail- 
able for all to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). And in order to increase the 
number and variety of the ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. But 
with this more public exposure of our classified section inevitably comes some increased danger of 
contact with dishonest buyers and sellers. Be careful! In a very common fraud, a prospective buyer 
will offer to send the seller a check for a generous amount of money and to arrange for packing 
and shipping the item. The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own fee, and return the 
balance of the money to the buyer. Don’t allow your item to leave your hands until you are certain 


the check will clear! 
SELL/TRADE—BC/SW RADIOS 


Atwater Kent Model 84 Cathedral, original, 
working condition; Coronet Radio Model C-?2, 
working; Philco chassis Model 89 with speaker, 
working. Can e-mail photos. Alan Nilsson, 683 
Plank Road, Macedon, NY 14502 (315) 524- 
8482 a.nilsson@juno.com 


1930 RCA Model 48 Low Boy, 36" high in ex- 
cellent condition. Pictures on request. Located in 
NC. Clinton Gorman. Trapper’s Run Drive, 
Ashville, NC 28805 (828) 299-1276 Gor- 
mano@charter.net 


Zenith L-507 three band SW tube portable; 
Royal 285 black in very good condition, $75.; 
7H918 early AM/FM table radio, works well, 
$125. Most Trans-Oceanics available from ex- 
cellent to restorable. Call for specifics. Ted 
Demski, 5806-225 Pl. S.W., Mountlake Terrace, 
WA 98043 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


Mallory vibrapack, VP555, 6 volt input, 300 
volts at 200 ma output, never used, $30. William 
Beckett, 6 Wax Myrtle Lane, Hilton Head, SC 
29926 (843) 837-2435 wbeccathWhargray.com 
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Admiral RC550, Webster Chicago 107-1, Web- 
cor B141-2. Also UTC XFMR PA 2L6. $25. 
each plus shipping. Robert Rossi, 10936 Mel- 
bourne, Allen Park, MI 48101 (313) 386-8321 


Lincoln Coil Company 1946 TV kit with in- 
structions and schematic. (See TV column.) 
Build your own early postwar TV. Make offer. 
Proceeds go to purchase of wheelchairs by 
Greenport, NY Rotary Club to be sent to Africa! 
Each wheelchair costs $75. Richard Brewster, 
145 Little Peconic Bay Road, Cutchogue, NY 
11935 brewster@mercyships.org 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


Electrolytic Capacitors with axial leads. Avail- 
able at 25V, SOV, 160V, 250V, 350V, 450V, 
500V and now 600 volts. Pre- and post-WWII 
mFd sizes. Send for price list and product info. 
Dave Cantelon, 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada, MIW 1C2 (416) 502-9128 
justradios@ yahoo.com or website www. justra- 
dios.com 


SELL/TRADE—TUBES, TRANSISTORS 


British VT98 or 1OE/224 WWII vintage. This is 
(continued on page 65) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS | | 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to 

let the world know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card 
in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. 
Purchase a year’s worth of insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad 
pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. 
We can, alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max 
per line, please). For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio- 
related items or services and must be paid in advance. 

Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Museum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. A// advertis- 
ing income is used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum. 


Southern Appalachian 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 


P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 
Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com 


Visit www.saradiomuseum.org 
Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 
Email: olg77tr@buncombe.main.nc.us 


Bob’s Antique Radios 
Buy-Sell-Trade 
Quality Capacitors and 
Electrolytics at fair prices 
For more Information visit 
Radioantiques .com or Email 
radiobob1@ aol.com 


SOUTH BAY RADIO 
SINCE 1955 
Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
Cieero, N.Y. 13039 


Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 
(318) 699-7341 


Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 


Visit ¥ www EGaiac cmteeneet org 
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David and Babylyn Canteion 
6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada, M1W 1C2 
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www.justradios.com 
justradios@yaheo.com 


(416) 502-9128 
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Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 
Email: ole77tr@buncombe.main.nc.us 


ESTES AUCTIONS 
Specializing in Vintage Radios 
& Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 
7404 Ryan Road 
Medina, Ohio 44256 
E-mail: estes auctions @aol.com 
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Phone: (330) 769-4992 
Fax: (330) 769-4116 


‘SAVE YOUR RADIO’ 
Use The Soft-Starter 


INRUSH LIMITER 
- EXTENDS TUBE LIFE’ 
~ GRADUALLY APPLIES POWER 
- FRONT PANEL AC VOLTMETER 
CONFIRMS UNIT OPERATION 
TWO MODELS: 
Model AB-1M- - 150 WATT MAX LOAD: $34.95 
Model AB-300M - 300 WATT MAX LOAD: $39.95 
S/H: $5.00 FOR THE IST UNIT; $2.00 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL UNTT, 
ORDER OTRECTLY FROM (CHECK OR MO): 
ZIM ELECTRONICS 
205 BRIGHAM HILL RD. 


MILTON, VT 05468 
OR 


FOR MORE INFO AN CG ORDER ONLINE, 6O TO: 
ELECTRIC RADIO MAGAZINE 
WWW, ERMAG.COM 


Medern Radio Laboratories® 
Since 1932 
wuw.modernradiolabs.com 


Crystal Set & One Tube Radio: Tested Instructions & 
Plans by Paul Nelson & Elmer Osterhoudt with Parts, 
Supplies & Kits to support our literature. 


Modern Radio Labs® 
P.O. Box 14902 ~A 
Minneapolis, MN 55414-0902 


a 


= ® 


Catalog $2.00 ppd. 


CLASSIFIED, continued from page 63 


not the U.S. military VT98 but a transmitting tri- 
ode, external anode and requires constant 35A 
filament. Spring supported in a two piece metal 
carrying container 10x10x20 inches, weight 16 
Ibs, made by Canadian Westinghouse. Pickup 
recommended, but can be packed. Also a JAN 
15-R in original box. Bill Ford, Box 606, Smith 
Falls, Ontario, Canada K7A 4T6 (613) 284-0700 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Miller #242A coil (2 needed), Miller 522, EL 56 
coils, Meissner #17-9373 coil; VC-20 converter for 
the Kenwood R-5000 receiver; ARRL Satellite 
Anthologies, Ist, 2nd and 3rd editions; pre-2002 is- 
sues of Amsat Journals and Proceedings. Jim Dap- 
kus, W6575 Dakota Ave., Westfield, WI 53964 


Soundscriber Type RD-115/UN sound recorder, 
or leads as to where this recorder can be obtained. 
It must be complete with reel of tape and restorable 
to operation. Thanks! Gaylord Ewing, P.O. Box 
144, 155 Main Street, Apt. #5, Morris, NY 13808 
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WJOE Ratllo - 


_ Joe Coco — 
- \oe@wioe.com 


WwW, Me com 
Taking rege from the past! into ther new Millennium! : 


Custom parts for AGtique Electronic Devices 
Beatures 


Capacitors, resistors, speakers On line Price Guide 


Highest quality bhuw-iv buuks! 
Brand new ‘¥ reprints of classics 
Early radio, electronics, elect™city, 
uiachines, science & tech! Projects, 
plans, nuts x bolts. nig Vatalog! 
http://www. lnasayoks.com 


rn Lindsay Publications 


i WU) PO Box 538 Bradley 'L 60915 


221 $. Maple Avenue Tempe, Arizona 85283 USA msm 


iy ain ange oma IN 


Phone 480.820.5411 

Fax 480.820.4643 or 800.706.6789 
www.tubesandmore.com 
info@tubesandmore.com 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Searching for Broadcast Reception Verification 
Letters, sent to broadcast stations to confirm a 
listener’s claim to having heard a broadcast at a 
given time. Similar to QSL cards for hams. Also 
searching for info regarding Dr. de Forest’s wire- 
less telegraph activities in the Rocky Mountain 
area in the early 1900s. Wayne Gilbert, 8989 
Yukon St., Westminster, CO 80021 (303) 431- 
6774 wagil@aol.com 


WANTED—PARTS 


Have a Firestone Air Chief Console Radio stock 
#3-A-30 that needs a speaker, which 1s a 10-inch 
electro-dynamic part #502305 (or an equivalent 
which would work.) Also need the glass faceplate 
with painted numerals for same. Any help would 
be appreciated. Gene Davidson, R.R. 1, Box 692, 
Farmington, WV 26571-9760 packkkrattt2@ 
wmconnect.com 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 20 
T= year’s Review contains 230 pages—60 more than volume 19. The ten 


The 
Antique Wireless 


; L ; 8 Association Review 
articles include some directly related to the conference theme of “100 years 


of electronic communication.” We are pleased to bring you this volume of 
outstanding articles by some of the finest writers on the history of wireless today. 


¢ We invited noted AWA tube expert Ludwell Sibley to write on the confer- 
ence theme. His account of “one hundred years of electronic communication” fo- 
cuses on the telephone industry and its use of amplification for long distance con- 
nections, which he describes as the “killer application.” Through this and other 
major applications, Lud describes the major achievements of the century. And 
yes, he includes the implications for wireless technology. 


* Eric Wenaas, also closely linking to this year’s theme, describes in detail the Marconi vs. de Forest 
Audion infringement litigation. In explanations not seen before in detail, he explores the demonstrations 
that were used in court to support the various arguments brought forward. 


* Larry Babcock, in an invited paper, describes the artifacts and literature he presented in an award-win- 
ning exhibit at last year’s AWA Conference. His theme is First World War aircraft radio, and he had much 
of the material on display in his 2006 exhibit. 


* Reaching back more than a century, Norwood Teague and Joe Knight describe a regular commercial 
wireless link established in 1902! It connected the residents and visitors on Catalina Island to the commu- 
nity of San Pedro, both in California. This commercial service was as much a social and political achieve- 
ment as a technical one, but it nonetheless had important implications for the development of radio. 


¢ John Anderson describes the contributions of Henry J. Nolte to the development of General Electric’s 
high power, metal envelope tubes. John’s background comes as close as anyone’s today to that of some- 
one who “was there.” He describes the challenges, among others, of making glass-on-metal seals that— 
once solved—led ultimately to the ubiquitous metal receiving tube. 


¢ We have two perspectives on the history of electrical sound reproduction. One is by John Jenkins, and 
the other by David and Julia Bart. After some hesitation, we decided to publish both of these articles in 
the same issue. The articles have much in common, and it is interesting to see how different authors put 
their own spin on what is essentially the same history. After reading them, you can decide for yourself 
which approach you prefer. 


* The life of Emil J. Simon, an early wireless equipment producer, is described by Russ Kleinman, 
Karen Blisard, A.J. Link and Warren Berbit. Simon led an unusual personal life which it makes for in- 
teresting reading. Although his wireless apparatus was not known for its high quality, he was very effec- 
tive in supplying military wireless equipment contracts during World War One. Simon was an important 
historical figure, but received mixed reviews from his contemporaries as an engineer and a businessman. 


¢ While searching for material on Reginald Fessenden at the Smithsonian Institution, James O’Neal un- 
covered the radio log of amateur Francis Hart. It covers the period from 1906 to 1909. The log provides in- 
sight into the operating environment of one of the very first radio amateurs, and offers sometimes scathing 
assessments of his peers. It includes comments on the technical innovations available in the period. 


¢ Finally, Charles Kirsten uses the design of the Supreme Model 45 tube tester to illustrate the engi- 
neering virtue of the short-lived 1933 RMA tube pin standard. Its replacement by a new standard in 1934 
made 1933 testers obsolete. Charles concludes that the 1934 standard was introduced not for engineering 
reasons but for the self interest of RCA Radiotron Co. Ltd. 


This volume should certainly appeal to the wide interests of AWA members and others. Our thanks to 
the authors for providing the AWA Review with the results of their fine and thorough work. 


Price is $15.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $5.00. See order form on back page for avail- 
ability and prices of previous volumes. 
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THE OTB ON CD ROM 

These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 (free copy 
included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free hard disc space, MS 
Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or later. 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,935 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bul- 
letin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from 
the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on 
military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph Makers list by 
Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chrono- 
logical list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. Complied and edited 
by Prof. Tom Perera, WITP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere 
add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operating re- 
quirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 available on 
two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, postpaid in US and 
Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. Writ- 
ten by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now offer it to 
you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* 
As a bonus, you'll receive a_ printed full-size wall chart showing the progression of A-K radio products. 
Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as a CD. 
Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book provides unusual 
insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 pages, a nice index and 
several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any PC with Acrobat Reader ver- 
sion 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thoughtful gift of publishing rights to the 
AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


THE OLD TIMER’S BULLETIN | 
Bonk Beate Libway Vinkreee L 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 


Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin maintains 
the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words “Antique Wire- 
less Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Background is dark blue cloi- 
sonné and the pin is clutch mounted. |" in diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, else- 
where, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering and logo. 
good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US and Canada. 


_ Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum 
“Store, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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MUSEUM STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE OTY SaISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ASSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-1 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 35-4 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-2 36-1 38-2 
28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-1 36-3 38-4 
28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 17 $11.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 19 $14.00 


Volume 20 $15.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 


QTY DISC QTY DISC -QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 
AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
_______- AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
__ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____ Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
____ + AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
____-—- AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 
Name Address 


